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(A)  CHARACTER  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT 

On  January   26,    1911,  simultaneous  announcement  was  made  at  Washington  and  Character  of 
Ottawa  of  a  reciprocal  tariff  arrangement  which  took  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  letters  '♦he  Agreement 
dated  Jauuarj^  21,  1911,  between  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the 
Hon.  W.  Paterson,  Minister  of  Customs,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

It  was  arranged  between  the  two  Governments  that  "  the  desired  tarifi  changes  shall 
not  take  the  formal  shape  of  a  treaty  but  that  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  will  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about  such  changes  bj-  concurrent  legislation  at  Washington 
and  Ottawa."  The  fact  that  the  Agreement  does  not  take  the  form  of  a  treaty  but  is  to  be 
expressed  in  concurrent  legislation  in  each  country,  makes  it  what  Mr.  Fielding  previously 
called  a  "  day  to  day"  arrangement  which  might  be  brought  to  an  end  at  any  moment  by 
either  party.  But  while  not  attempting  to  bind  for  the  future  the  action  either  of  the 
United  States  Congress  or  the  Parliament  of  Canada  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  letters 
exchanged  that  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  arrangement  "  will  remain  in  operation 
for  a  considerable  period." 
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steps  leading  up  to 
the  Agreement 


Elgin -Marcy 
Reciprocity  Treaty 


Most-Favoured- 
Nation  Treatment 


The  Agreement  is  the  outcome  of  a  movement  extending  over  many  years,  and  it 
impossible  to  estimate  its  significance  apart  from  the  conditions  which  moulded  the  poJ-  y 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  respectively  during  that  period.  The  adoption  of  Free 
Trade  by  the  United  Kingdom  was  accompanied  by  the  abandonment,  notwithstandmg 
Canadian  protests,  of  the  old  preferential  policy  which  had  been  in  force  in  regard  to 
Canada  and  the  other  Dominions  of  the  Crown.  These  conditions  forced  upon  Canada  an 
arranoiement  for  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  known  as  the  Elgin-Marcy  treaty, 
which  continued  from  1854  to  1866. 

This  treaty  established  Free  Trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
foUowino- articles"  and  in  them  alone:  grain,  flour,  and  bread-stufls ;  animals  of  all  kinds; 
iresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats  ;  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  sawed,  and 
unmanufactured  ;  cotton-wool :  seeds  and  vegetables  ;  undried  and  dried  fruits  ;  fish  of  all 
kinds;  products  of  fish  and  all  other  creatures  living  in  the  water;  poultry,  eggs;  hides, 
furs  skins  or  tails,  undressed ;  stone  or  marble  in  its  crude  and  unwrought  state ;  slate ; 
butter  cheese,  tallow,  lard ;  ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds ;  coal ;  unmanufactured  tobacco  ; 
pitch, 'tar,  turpentine,  and  ashes;  firewood;  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees;  peUs  ;  wool ;  rice 
and  broom  corn ;  barks ;  gypsum,  ground  and  unground  ;  wrought  and  unwrought  burr 
and  grindstones  ;  dye-stuffs  ;  flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured,  and  rags. 

During  four  of  the  last  six  years  of  the  treaty  war  prevailed  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  producers  in  that  country  from  industrial  life  and  the 
inflation  of  prices  created  an  abnormal  demand  for  Canadian  produce.  This  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  Canadian  trade  as  shown  in  the  following  figures  of  the  increase 
in  the  values  of  exports  to  the  United  States  between  1854  and  1865  :— Lumber  from 
£155  000  to  £1,005,000;  live  stock  from  £15,000  to  £1,131,000;  flour  from  £368,000  to 
£611000-  barley  from  £11,000  to  £841,000  ;  oats  from  £8,000  to  £456,000;  fish  and  fash 
products  from  £206,000  to  £455,000  ;  coal,  chiefly  from  Pictou,  Liverpool,  and  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  from  £52,000  to  £251,000;  butter  from  £26,000  to  £141,000;  wool  from 
£14  000  to  £314,000;  hides  and  skins  from  £7,000  to  £47,000;  lurs  and  fur  skins 
from  £2,900  to  £44,000 ;  potatoes  from  £18,000  to  £30,000  ;  provisions  from  £900  to 
£175,000. 

The  advantages  of  the  treaty  were  not  so  marked  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  for 
equally  obvious  reasons,  but  with  those  sections  of  the  United  States  which  were  contiguous 
and  in  intimate  railwav  and  other  communication  with  Canada,  such  as  New  Lngland,  ^ew 
York  and  the  states  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  a  largely  increased  trade  was  done. 
The  United  States  exports  to  British  North  America,  which  were  of  the  value  of  £10  radlions, 
rose  continuously  during  the  term  of  the  treaty  to  £16i  millions  in  1864,  £20  miUions  in 
1865,  and  fell  away  again  to  £14  millions  in  1866. 

Durincr  the  latter  years  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty  the  commercial  situation 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  complicated  by  several  factors,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  disentangle  the  purely  commercial  from  the  other  aspects  of  the  question.  Canada, 
as  the  figures  show,  secured  a  largelv  expanded  market  for  her  products,  but  the  advantage 
to  the  United  States  was  not  thought  to  be  so  great.  This  failure  to  obtain  corresponding 
commercial  benefits,  coupled  with  the  feeling  against  England  during  the  Civil  War 
combined  to  bring  about  the  refusal  to  renew  the  treaty,  despite  the  repeated  eflorts  ot 
Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  Canadian  Ministers. 

Meanwhile  Free  Trade  principles  had  been  still  further  applied  in  treaty  negotiations 
and  in  our  relations  with  the  Colonies.  In  the  first  place  the  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  France  had  emphasised  the  departure  from  the  historical  British  view  ot 
trade  reciprocitv,  and  established  the  interpretation  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
under  which  concessions  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  any  country  were  extended  auto- 
matically to  those  with  which  she  had  such  treaties  This  interpretation  was  genera ly 
adopted  in  the  West  European  treaties  negotiated  between  1860  and  186,.  But  tne 
Belgian  treaty  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  in  1862,  and  the  German  Zollverein  m  I860, 
went  beyond  "this  Free  Trade  interpretation  by  restricting  the  action  of  the  Colonies  in 
regard  to  their  tarifls.     Clause  VIL  of  the  treaty  with  the  ZoUverem  stated  :— 

"The  stipulations  of  the  preceding  Articles  shall  also  be  applied  to  the  Colonies 

and  foreign  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 


"  In  those  Colonies  and  Possessions  the  produce  of  the  States  of  the  ZoUvevein 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  higher  or  other  import  duties  than  the  produce  of  the 
I''nited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  country  of  the  like  kind, 
nor  shall  the  exportation  from  those  Colonies  or  Possessions  to  the  Zollverein  be 
subject  to  any  other  or  Jiigher  duties  than  the  exportation  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Tariff  concessions  given  by  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  another  are  now 
generally  held  to  be  domestic  matters,  and  are  not  extended  to  foreign  countries  with  which 
we  have  raost-favoured-nation  treaties — i.e.  one  part  of  the  Empire  may  grant  preferences 
to  any  other  part.  But  the  treaties  with  Belgium  and  the  Zollverein  were  exceptional  in 
that  they  specifically  required  the  extension  to  these  comitries  of  tariff'  concessions  granted 
bv   British  Colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  restrictions  thus  placed  upon  the  development  of  Colonial  policy  were  acutely  Canada's 
felt  by  Canada,  and  repeated  representations  were  made  to  the  British  Government  in  the  "National' 
hope  that  these  treaties  might  be  denounced.  On  the  termination  of  the  Elgin-Marcy 
treaty  in  1866  additional  force  was  given  to  the  attitude  of  Canada  by  her  loss  of  the 
United  States  market,  and  from  tliat  time  onwards  she  bent  her  energies  towards  developing 
a  Canadian  "  national "' policy  which  had  for  its  object  the  coprimercial  and  political  union 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  finding  in  C^reat  Britain  an  alternative  market  for  her  products, 
and  the  development  of  the  Dominion  as  a  national  entity  within  the  British  Empire. 


Policy 


This  national  movement  found  expression  in  many  waj's.  In  particular,  Confederation 
came  into  existence  in  1867,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  Confederation  was  the  construction 
of  an  inter-provincial  railway  system.  The  bearing  of  Canadian  national  aims  upon  her 
commercial  policy  was  not  at  once  realised,  l)ut  in  1S79  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  aims  of  Canadian  statesmanship  without  a  national  tariff'  which  would  protect 
Canadian  industries  and  production  against  external  competition.  In  the  succeeding  years 
the  transportation  system  of  Canada  from  East  to  West  was  adapted  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  conunercial  development  of  Canada  in  an  Imperial  direction.  Reviewing  this 
chapter  in  Canadian  history.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  at  the  Imperial  Conference  on 
May  7,  1907,  said  :— 

"  If  we  were  to  follow  the  laws  of  nature  and  geography  between  Canada  and 
tiie  United  States,  the  whole  trade  would  flow  from  south  to  north,  and  from  north 
to  south.  We  jiave  done  everything  possible  by  building  canals  and  subsidising 
railways  to  bring  the  trade  from  west  to  east  and  east  to  west  so  as  to  bring  trade 
into  British  channels.  All  this  we  have  done,  recognising  the  principle  of  the  great 
advantage  of  forcing  trade  within  the  British  Empire.''  And  again  : — "  There  is  no 
boundary  line  except  a  purely  conventional  one  over  the  whole  territory  of  North 
America.  Their  habits  are  the  same  as  ours,  and  therefore  we  are  induced  to  trade 
and  cannot  help  it  by  the  force  of  natiu-e.  But  so  far  as  legislation  can  influence 
trade  we  have  done  everything  possible  to  push  our  trade  towards  the  British  people 
as  against  the  American  people." 

The  protests  addressed  by  Canadian  Ministers  to  the  British  Government  in  regard 
to  the  commercial  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany  met  with  no  response  until  the  advent 
to  power  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Gov^ernment  in  1895,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Colonial 
Secretary.  But  even  before  any  response  was  made  by  the  British  Government,  Canada 
adopted  in  1897  her  reciprocal  tariff,  which  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Belgian  and 
German  treaties,  was  extended  to  all  countries  which  granted  reciprocal  advantages. 
Canada's  desire  to  confine  these  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  States  of  the  British  Empire 
led  to  the  denunciation  of  the  treaties  with  Belgium  and  the  German  Zollverein.  This 
step  was  followed  by  the  adoption  by  Canada  of  a  preferential  tariff  which  came  into  force 
in  1898,  and  according  to  repeated  declarations  of  Canadian  Ministers,  this  preferential 
pohcy  has  now  become  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Canadian  fiscal  system.  At  the  same 
time  the  significance  of  the  adoption  of  the  preferential  policy  was  emphasised  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  standing  ofl'er  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  in  natural  products 
which  had  appeared  in  every  Canadian  Tariff  Bill  for  a  generation. 


Tlie  Changed 
Attitude  towards 
the  United  States 


The  British  Corn 
Duly  of  1902 


Colonial  Proposals 
of  Mutual 
Preference 


Canada's  Inter- 
mediate Tariff 


In  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  Budget  of  April,  1902,  the  Is.  registration  duty  on  corn 
abandoned  in  1S69  was  revived  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  revenue  situation  created  by 
the  South  African  War,  and  so  circumstances  were  restored  similar  to  those  of  1846,  when 
Canada  made  a  request  for  a  maintenance  of  the  princi]ile  of  preference. 

At  the  Conference  of  190:.',  when  tliis  corn  duty  was  still  in  force,  resolutions  were 
passed  recognising  that  "  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  would  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual 
commercial  intercourse,  and  woidd,  by  promoting  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  several  parts,  strengthen  the  Empire";  recognising  also  the  impracticability 
at  the  present  moment  of  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade  as  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  :  urging  further  Colonial  preferences  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  "of  the  United  Kingdom:  and  declaring  that  "the  Prime 
Jlinisters  of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge  on  His  Majesty's  Government  the  expediency 
of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  Colonies  either  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed." 

A  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  1902  by  Canadian  Ministers 
expressed  Canada's  desire  to  enlarge  the  Canadian  preference  in  the  event  of  British 
reciprocity,  and  intimated  that  "if  after  using  every  effort  to  bring  about  such  a 
readjustment  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Empire,  the  Canadian  Government  should  find  that 
the  principle  of  preferential  trade  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Colonies  generally  or  the  Mother 
Country,  then  Canada  should  be  free  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  in 
.the  presence  of  such  eonditions.'' 

At  the  iyu7  Conference  the  resolutions  of  19U2  were  reatflrnu-d  liy  tlie  members  of 
the  Conference  with  the  exception  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  "who  were  unable  to  give 
assent  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned  to  a  reafirrmation  of  the  resolutions  in 
so  far  as  they  imply  that  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  to  alter  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom."*  '  At  this  Conference  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  explained  that  in  adopting 
the  resolution  in  1902  the  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  had  in  view  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  nnitual  preference. 

Canada's  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  in  their  niddern  form  originated  with 
the  adoption  of  an  Intermediate  scale  of  duties  in  1906  when  the  Canadian  tariff  was 
revised  with  the  special  object  of  providing  an  enlarged  market  for  Canadian  products. 


Treaty  with 
France 


Germany 


Holland,  Relgium 
and  Italy 

The  New 
Negotiations  with 
the  United  States 


The  two  striking  features  of  this  revision  were  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  principle 
of  the  British  preference,  and  the  new  departure  involved  in  the  ado])tion  of  this  special 
Intermediate  scale  of  duties.     (See  Tariff  Connnission  MM  2S.) 

The  revision  of  tlie  trade  arrangement  between  Canada  and  France  was 
the  first  outcome  of  Canada's  adoption  of  the  Intermediate  tariff  system.  (See 
Tariff  Commission  MM  41.)  Canada's  most-favoured-nation  arrangements  led  to  the 
demand  from  a  number  of  countries  to  share  in  the  advantages  given  to  France.  An 
immediate  outcome  of  this  demand  was  the  extension  of  the  French  arrangepient  to 
Switzerland,  Austria.  Russia,  and  several  other  countries.  Another  outcome  was  a 
provisional  arrangement  with  Germany  in  February,  1910,  by  which  the  C'anadiau  surtax 
which  had  been  imposed  on  German  goods  since  190:5  was  abolished  (the  British  margin  of 
preference  as  against  Germany  on  competitive  goods  in  the  Canadian  market  being  thereby 
reduced  by  one  half);  and  a  pledge  to  conclude  a  general  commercial  convention  with  that 
country  "at  a  time  that  maybe  found  mutually  convenient."  Subseciuently  tariff" arrange- 
ments were  made  between  Canada  and  Holland,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  stated  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907  that  the  Intermediate 
tariff  was  not  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  "We 
should  be  glad  to  trade  with  them,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  never  was  intended,  nor  thought  at 
the  time,  that  this  Intermediate  tariff  could  apply  to  the  United  States.  There  was  at  one 
time  wanted  reciprocity  with  them,  but  our  efforts  and  our  offers  were  negatived  and  put 

*  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907  :  Parliamentary  Paper.  Cd.  3523. 
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aside,  and  wo  have  said  good-b3-e  to  that  trade,  and  we  have  put  all  our  hopes  upon  the 
British  trade  now."  At  the  end  of  1909  the  United  States  adopted  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  applying  the  new  Maximum  duties 
to  Canadian  goods.  President  Taft  invited  a  Conference  with  Mr.  Fielding,  and  an 
agreement  was  made  in  March,  1910,  by  which  Canada  extended  to  the  United  States 
and  all  other  countries  concessions  on  13  groups  of  articles  in  the  Franco-Canadian 
Convention,  thus  reducing  the  British  margin  of  preference  on  these  articles  both  by  a 
reduction  in  the  preference  rate  and  by  the  subsequent  generalisation  of  those  rates  to  all 
foreign  countries.  It  was  agreed  at  the  time  of  this  arrangement  that  negotiations  should 
be  subsequently  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  readjustment  of  the  commercial  relations 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  "broad  and  liberal  lines."'  The  present  agreement 
is  the  outcome  of  these  further  negotiations  which  were  begun  in  November,  1910,  and 
concluded  by  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Canadian  and  United  States  Ministers  on 
January  21,  1911. 

In  the  other  arrangements  following  upon  the  adoption  of  Canada's  Intermediate 
tariff  the  volume  of  trade  affected  has  been  comparatively  small,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  the  arrangement  is  seen  to  cover  a  far  wider  field  than  was  anticipated  or 
thought  to  be  possible  in  the  economic  and  political  circumstances  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  In  fact  it  is  regarded  as  being  in  many  respects  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
recent  policy  of  both  countries. 

Tables  1  and  2  show  summarily  the  amount  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Volume  of  British 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  commodities  covered  by  the  agreement.      Tlie  total  ptfL^^^^ ■J'' 
value  of  the   imports   into  Canada    covered  by  the  agreement   amounted   in   1909-10   to  Abolished  or 
nearly  J12|  millions,  of  which  £8i  millions  was  dutiable  or  Empire  free,  and  the  remainder  Reduced 
was  free  from  all  countries.     Of  the  £8i  millions,  £6|  millions  represented  imports  from 
the  United  States  and  upwards  of  .£1  million  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.    A  further 
analysis  shows  that  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  which  the 
preference  is  to  be  removed  or  materially  lessened  was  in  1909-10  £1,100,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  covered  by  the  agreement  United  States 
amounted  in  1908-9  (the  latest  year  for  which  full  figures  are  available)  to  £20|  millions,  of  Ju"''/ieemeru'' 
which  .£789.000  were  imported  free  of  duty.  Of  the  remaining  £19i  millions,  i6|  millions 
represented  imports  from  Canada  and  £3  millions  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Upon 
the  whole  of  this  trade  duties  are  at  present  and  will  continue  to  be  levied  when  the  goods 
are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  or  at  lower  rates 
when  imported  from  Canada. 

An  important  provision  in  the  agreement  appears  in  the  letter  from  the  Canadian  Adjustment  of 
representatives,    and   deals   with    the    adjustment    of    Customs   regulations   to    facilitate  ^"*'°"'^ 
reciprocity.     The  provision  is  as  follows : —  ^^"  *  """^ 

11.  Tlie  tariff  changes  proposed  might  not  alone  be  suflScient  to  fully  bring  about  tlie  more 
favourable  conditions  which  both  parties  desire.  It  is  conceivable  that  Customs  regulations 
which  are  deemnd  essential  in  some  cases  might  operate  unfavourably  upon  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  tliat  such  regulations,  if  made  without  due  regard  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  two  countries,  miglit  to  some  extent  defeat  the'  good  purpose  of  the 
present  arrangement.  It  is  agreed  tliat  the  utmost  care  shall  be  taken  by  both  Governments  to 
see  that  only  such  Customs  regulations  are  adopted  as  are  i-easonably  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  Treasury  against  fraud ;  that  no  regulation  shall  be  made  or  maintained  which  unreasonably 
hampers  the  more  liberal  exchange  of  commodities  now  proposed;  that  representations  on  either 
side  as  to  the  unfavourable  operation  of  any  regulation  will  receive  from  the  other  all  due 
consideration,  with  the  earnest  purpose  of  removing  any  just  cause  of  complaint ;  and  that,  if 
any  further  legislation  is  found  necessary  to  enable  either  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  tliis  provision,  such  legislation  will  be  sought  from  Congress  or  Parliament  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  similar  provision  for  the  adjustment  of 
Customs  difBculties  affecting  British  imports  into  Canada  and  the  United  States,  a  subject 
upon  which  frequent  representations  have  been  made  by  British  traders. 
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President  Taft,  in  his  Message  to  Congress  in  reference  to  the  agreement,  indicates   Railway  Rate 
that  in  addition  to  the  tariff'  agreement,  an  adjustment   of  railway  rates   is  in  progress,   '^''lustment 
■'An  equitable  arrangement  has  recently  been  reached  between  our  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  and  the  similar  body  in  Canada  in  regard  to  through  rates  on  the  transporta- 
tion lines  between  the  two  countries.'' 


(Bi    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    SCHEDULES. 
(1 1    Free   Trade   in    Food   and   Agricultural   Products. 


The  agreement  consists  of  four  schedules.  Schedule  A  is  a  list  of  goods  made 
reciprocally  free  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  goods  were  already 
free  in  one  of  the  countries.  For  the  most  part  the  goods  in  Schedule  A  are  natural 
products  such  as  wheat,  other  cereals,  vegetables,  fresh  fruit,  dairy  produce,  fish,  lumber, 
and  asbestos.  Also  included  are  certain  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured  goods 
such  as  tinned  plates,  rolled  iron  or  steel  sheets,  galvanised  iron  wire,  barbed  fencing  wire. 

In  the  following  table  (Table  3),  dealing  with  the  food  and  agricultural  products  in 
Schedule  A,  as  in  the  case  with  the  other  tables  of  this  Memorandum,  everj-  item  of  the 
agreement  is  included,  and  the  amount  of  trade  is  indicated  so  far  as  the  official  returns  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  permit.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  into  each  of  the  two  countries  are  separately  given. 

Table  :i.  it  will  be  noted,  represents  in  the  main  the  advantages  which  Canada  is  likely 
to  derive  from  the  agreement.  In  respect  of  the  goods  named  in  this  table.  Canada  will 
give  free  entry  to  United  States  goods  of  the  value  of  £1,980,000,  of  which,  however, 
£965,000  worth,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.,  is  alreadj'  free.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  give  free  entry  to  Canadian  goods  of  the  value  of  £:^, 035, 000,  of  which  £300,000, 
or  15  per  cent.,  is  now  free.  In  other  words,  Canada  agrees  to  remit  duties  on  £1,000,000 
worth  of  United  States  goods,  while  the  United  States  remits  duties  on  £1,730,000  worth 
of  Canadian  goods.  The  United  States  supplies  practically  all  the  goods  of  this  character 
which  Canada  imports  ;  the  imports  into  Canada  from  all  other  countries  amount  only  to 
£260,000,  or  11  per  cent.,  of  which  £144,000  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  Canada  supplies  only  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  imports  of  these 
goods.  The  imports  from  all  other  countries  amount  to  £5g  millions,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplies  £1,125,000  worth. 

While,  therefore,  little  opportunity  would  seem  to  be  given  by  the  agreement  for  the 
United  States  to  capture  any  Canadian  import  trade  in  these  articles,  there  appears  to  be  a 
large  area  for  an  increase  in  Canadian  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  consequent 
diversion  southwards  of  Canadian  food  and  agricultural  products  that  now  come  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  figures  relate  solely  to  the  import  trade  of  each  country,  and 
seeing  that  the  removal  of  the  tarts'  barriers  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  makes 
the  North  American  continent  a  single  trade  territory  in  which  Canadian  and  United  States 
producers  will  compete  on  equal  terms,  the  balance  of  advantage  in  respect  of  these  goods 
should  rest  with  those  who  have  the  greatest  potentialities  of  production,  namely  the 
Canadians.  In  the  opinion  of  British  authorities,  as  set  out  in  Section  E  of  this 
Memorandum,  one  efi'ect  may  be  expected  to  be  an  increase  in  prices  to  the  British 
consumer  of  these  food  and  agricultural  products.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  that 
the  British  farmer  will  get  less  for  his  wheat.  In  the  making  of  British  flour  Canadian  hard 
wheats  are  peculiarly  suited  for  mixing  with  the  soft  British  wheats,  and  any  reduction  in  the 
Canadian  supply  will  involve  a  coiresponding  reduction  in  the  demand  for  Bintish  wheats. 

Canada's  opportunities  are  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  wheat.    Under  the  present  Wheat 
duty  of  25  cents  (Is.  0|d.)  per  bushel,  Canada  supplies  only  £5,000  worth  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States.     This  is  exclusive  of  about  400,000  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  which 
is  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  milled  there  and  subsequently  exported,  upon  a  drawback 
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of  99  per  cent,  of  the  dut^^  The  ahilitj'  of  Canada  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  field  of 
export  must  depend  partly  upon  her  capacity  of  competitive  production  and  also  upon  the 
extent  to  whicli  her  export  of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  diverted  through  the 
removal  of  the  United  States  duty.  The  maximum  wheat  production  in  Canada  was  in 
1909,  when  it  was  160  million  bushels.  The  home  requirements  may  be  put  at  50  millions, 
and  the  seed  requirements  at  about  20  to  25  millions,  leaving  nominally,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Canadian  figures,  fi'om  85  to  90  million  bushels  available  for  export. 

The  present  duty  on  cheese  entering  the  United  States  is  3d.  per  lb.  This  dut}'  was  Cheese 
practically  proiiibitiv(>  as  against  Canadian  cJieese.  The  cheese  now  imported  into  the 
United  States  comes  mainly  from  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  diflers  in  character  from  the 
Canadian  product.  The  Canadian  cheese  wliich  enters  the  United  States  free  of  duty  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  compete  only  indirectly  with  the  imported  cheese,  but  directly 
with  the  domestic  United  States  product  which  it  resembles. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  practically  Canada's  sole  market  for  cheese.  The  importation 
reached  its  maximum  in  1906  at  216  million  lbs.  It  declined  to  180  million  lbs.  in  1910. 
The  opening  up  of  the  United  States  market  to  the  Canadian  product  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  traders,  aft'oct  seriously  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  (see  Section  E). 

The  duty  on  butter  entering  the  United  States  is  also  3d.  per  lb.,  and  is  now  to  be  Butter 
removed.  There  is  at  present  no  butter  trade  between  the  two  countries,  but  in  estimating 
the  probable  efiect  of  free  entry,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Payne  rate  of  2|d. 
per  gallon  upon  cream  remains  unaltered.  The  heavy — and,  as  some  suggest,  accidental — 
reduction  in  the  cream  duty  wliich  was  effected  by  the  Payne  tariff' (Id.  per  lb.  became 
2|d.  per  gallon)  has  brought  about  large  importations  of  cream  from  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  for  the  use  of  the  butter  factories  of  New  England.  From 
April  1  to  November  30,  1910  (eight  months),  the  export  represented  a  value  of  about 
£200,000,  while  in  the  previous  year  1909-10  (twelve  months)  the  export  was  of  the  value  of 
£100,000.  The  differential  advantage  enjoyed  by  cream  over  butter  is  now  to  be  reversed 
by  the  agreement,  and  the  ultimate  effect  may  be  expected  to  be  tliat  butter  will  be 
manufactured  in  Canada  for  the  United  States  market  and  that  the  supply  of  cheese  to  the 
British  market  will  l)e  further  restricted. 

The  Canadian  butter  trade  witii  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly  declined  since  1906. 
The  maximum  was  reached  in  1904,  when  the  total  was  30  million  lbs.  ;  it  fell  in  1907  to 
3,900,000  lbs.,  and  was  in  1910  1,900,000  lbs. 

The  present  United  States  duty  on  potatoes  is  about  50  per  cent.  Exceptional  Potatoes 
causes,  and  especially  the  small  crop  in  the  United  States,  brought  about  an  importation  in 
1908-09  of  £114,000  worth  from  Canada  and  £550,000  worth  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  average  importations  of  the  previous  four  years  were:  from  Canada  £11,000, 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  £25,000.  A  large  Canadian  importation  into  the  United 
States,  especially  from  Eastern  Canada,  is  one  of  the  expected  results  of  the  agreement. 

The  importance  of  most  of  the  fruit  items  in  tlie  agreement  would  seem  to  depend  on   Fruits 
the  expected  increase  of  United  States  importations  into  Canada.     At  present  Canada  imports 
£54,000  worth  of  United  States  apples,  while  the  United  States  imports  only  £8,000  worth 
of  Canadian  apples.     There  is  a  trade  in  British  grapes  with  the  United  States,  but  this  is 
mainly  a  British  re-export  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  does  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  classes  of  Fish    • 
fish  which  are  included  in  the  agreement,  such  as  herrings  and  mackerel.     The  total  value 
of  these  fish  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1908-09  was  nearly  £400,000.     As  the 
agreement  stands,  this  fish  will  remain  subject  to  a  United  States  duty  of  from  |d.  to  id. 
per  lb.  (or  about  15  to  20  per  cent.),  while  similar  Canadian  herring  and  mackerel  are  to  be 
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given  free  entry.  As  regards  cod  fish,  Newfoundland  is  Canada's  principal  competitor  in 
the  United  States  market,  the  supplies  being  i:i51,000  worth  from  Canada  and  ^o4,000 
worth  from  Newfoundland.  This  Newfoundland  fish  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  |d.  per  lb. 
The  free  entrv  of  Canadian  fish  into  the  United  States  must  therefore  prejudice  the  existing 
fish  trade  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland.  Of  other  fresh  fish,  salmon, 
itc,  imported  inlo  the  United  States,  Canada  has  at  present  the  wliole  import  trade. 

Newfoundland  lias  a  large  trade  with  Canada  in  dried  cod  and  pickled  herrings,  upon 
which  there  is  no  Canadian  duty.  According  to  the  Canadian  returns  the  total  imports  of 
fish  from  Newfoundland  were  in  1909-10  of  the  value  of  ,£157,000.  The  agreement  places 
the  product  of  the  New  England  fisheries  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  Canadian  market 
as  tlie  Newfoundland  product,  with  consecjuences  to  both  which  cannot  yet  be  foreseen. 


European  and 
South  American 
Countries 
Affected 


The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  agreement  are  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Ijotli 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  export  large  quantities  of  dried  cod  fish  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries  such  as  Portugal.  Italy  and  Spain,  South  American  countries  such  as  Brazil,  and 
the  British  and  American  West  Indies.  The  Newfoundland  exports  of  cod  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  were  in  1908-09  of  the  value  of 
£l,:iO0,000,  and  the  Canadian  exports  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  were  of  the  value  of  over  ,£600.000, 


(2)    Free  Trade  in  Manufactures  and  Materials  for  Industry. 


Schedule  A : 
Manufactures  and 
Materials  for 
Industry 


Table  4  deals  with  those  items  in  Schedule  A  of  the  agreement  whicli  are 
manufactures  and  materials  for  industry.  The  Canadian  import  trade  covered  by  this 
portion  of  goods  now  to  be  made  reciprocally  free  amounts  to  nearly  ,£4  millions,  divided 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  The 
major  part  of  this  importation  is  already  free  upon  admission  into  Canada  from  all 
countries  ;  of  the  remainder  a  large  part  is  Empire  free— that  is  to  say,  free  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empiri\  but  dutiable  from  foreign  countries.  As 
to  the  other  items,  free  trade  is  now  to  be  introduced  ;  where  there  are  duties  against  the 
British  product,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  states  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  will  be  put  on  the  same  terms.  The  proportions  of  trade  in  these  different 
classes  according  to  the  last  Canadian  returns  are  as  follows  : — 


From  U.S.A. 


From  U.K. 


From  all 
Countries. 


Free 

Empire  Free 
Dutiable  ... 


Tlious.  £ 
2,291 
400 

2,950 


Tlious.  £ 

461 

497 

29 

987 


Tlious.  £ 
2,791 
907 

289 

3,987 


Loss  of  British 

Preferential 

Advantage 


Lumber 


All  these  goods  will  under  the  agreement  be  admitted  free  into  Canada  whether 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  and  therefore  with  regard  to  the 
goods  now  Empire  free  and  dutiable,  the  United  Kingdom  loses  its  present  preferential 
advantage,  and  it  is  impossible  to  restore  any  measure  of  preference.  The  extent  to  which 
the  British  preference  is  lessened  or  abolished  upon  other  items  of  the  agreement  is  shown 
on  page  5. 

Lumber  is  at  present  admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  and  the  importation  exceeded 
,£1,000,000  in  value  in  1909-10;  but  upon  the  principal  item  of  Canadian  exportation  to 
the  Unired  States,  namely  boards,  planks  and  deals,  there  has  been  a  United  States  duty 
of  OS.  2^d.  per  thousand  feet,  and  this  is  now  removed,  The  value  of  the  trade  in  1909-10 
in  this  item  was  over  £3,000,000. 
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Wood  Pulp  and 
Paper 


Closely  connected  with  this  trade  is  tlie  provision  of  the  agreement  regarding  wood 
pulp  and  news  print  paper.  It  is  provided  that  wood  pulp  and  news  print  paper  shall  be 
admitted  free  into  the  United  States  when  there  is  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  any 
similar  charge  on  the  exportation  of  Canadian  timber,  pulp  or  paper.  News  print  paper  is 
at  present  subject  to  a  duty  in  Canada,  but  this  duty  will  be  removed  for  importations  from 
the  United  States  when  Canadian  paper  is  admitted  free  into  that  country.  (The  position 
in  regard  to  the  wood  pulp  question  is  dealt  with  in  Tariff  Commission  MM  41,  page  19.) 


The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  United  States  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  is  dealt 
with  in  Section  E  of  this  Memorandum  by  Mr.  I.  Hamilton  Benn,  M.P.,  of  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  and  Price  &  Pierce,  Ltd.,  London.  He  holds  that  there  wQl  be  a 
considerable  stimulus  in  Canadian  exportation  to  the  United  States  and  a  consequent 
diversion  of  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  anticipated  result  of  this  diversion  is 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  timber  properties  in  Canada  and  of  timber  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Tinplates  The  only  change  made  by  the  agreement  in  regard  to  tinplates  is  the  removal  of  the 

United  States  duty  of  5s.  per  box  of  100  lbs.  on  tinplates  made  in  Canada.  The  duty  still 
remains  upon  British  tinplates  entering  the  United  States.  In  1909-10  Canada  imported 
X490,000  worth  of  tinplates  from  all  countries,  of  which  £157,000  came  from  the  United 
States  and  £337,000  from  the  United  Kingdom.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  importation 
from  the  United  States,  the  whole  Canadian  supply  being  met  from  the  l'nit(>d  Kingdom; 
and  the  present  tendency  is  for  Canada's  import  needs  to  be  supplied  in  increasing 
proportion  from  the  United  States.  (See  Mr.  Beaumont  Thomas's  statement  in  Section  E 
of  this  Memorandum.) 

Sheet  Iron  The  Canadian   import  trade  in  sheet   iron  affected  by  the  agreement  amounts  to 

£900,000,  of  which  £500,000  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  £400,000  from  the 
United  States.  British  sheet  iron  ah'eady  enters  C='nada  free  of  duty;  the  United  States 
product  is  at  present  subject  to  a  5  per  cent,  duty,  and  will  under  the  agreement  become 
free.  The  items  include  rolled  iron  or  steel  sheets.  No.  14  gauge  or  thinner,  Canada 
plates  and  galvanised  iron  or  steel  sheets.  According  to  a  statement  made  bj'  Messrs. 
Lysaght,  Ltd.,  speaking  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  galvanised  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain,  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  British  preference  over  the  United  States  in  the  Canadian 
market  must  be  that  "  the  British  sheet  iron  trade  with  Canada  will  receive  a  check  which 
must  ultimately  lead  to  a  transfer  to  competitors  of  a  large  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
business  now  done  by  this  country."     (See  also  Section  E.) 


Galvanised  Iron 
Wire 


Galvanised  iron  wire  is  at  present  free  of  duty  in  Canada,  and  the  agreement 
removes  the  United  States  duties  of  35  per  cent,  and  upwards  upon  galvanised  iron  wire 
from  Canada,  the  duty  against  the  British  product  remaining  intact.  The  Canadian  import 
trade  was  of  the  value  of  £313,000  in  1909-10,  made  up"  of  £261,000  from  the  United 
States  and  £33,000  from  the  United  Kingdom.     (See  Section  E.) 


Barbed  Fencing 
Wire 


L^nited  States  manufacturers  have  practically  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  import 
trade  in  barbed  wire.  The  imports  were  in  1909-10  of  the  value  of  £157,000,  of  which 
the  United  States  provided  £146,000,  Belgium  £9,000,  the  United  Kingdom  £2,000.  There 
is  at  present  no  Canadian  duty,  and  the  United  States  duty  of  |ths  of  a  penny  per  lb.  is 
to  be  removed  as  against  Canada  while  remaining  as  against  the  United  Kingdom. 


Wire  Rods  Wire  rods  are  another  item  which  is  already  free  from  all  countries  in  the  Canadian 

tariff;  the  change  proposed  in  the  agreement  is  the  removal  of  the  present  United  States 
duty  of  28s.  per  ton  on  Canadian  wire  rods  entering  the  United  States.  Of  the  present 
United  States  importation  of  £116,000  worth  in  1909-10  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
£20,000  worth,  the  remainder  coming  from  Sweden,  and  only  £600  worth  from  Canada. 
The  United  States  duty  remains  against  British  importations.  The  Canadian  wire  rod 
industry  benefits  by  a  Canadian  Government  bounty  which  expires  on  June  30,  1911, 
but  there  is  an  importation  of  the  value  in  1909-10  of  £154,000,  of  which  £134,000  came 
from  the  United  States  and  £20,000  from  the  United  Kingdom.     (See  Section  E.) 


13 

Of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  cream  separators  is  the  only  item  in  Cream  Separators 
the  reciprocal  free  list  of  the  agreement.  It  is  already  free  in  the  Canadian  tariff,  and  the 
agreement  removes  tlie  45  per  cent,  duty  now  imposed  hy  the  United  States  as  against 
importations  from  Canada.  The  United  States  duty  upon  the  Britis^li  product  still 
remains.  There  is  a  large  and  growing  Canadian  export  trade  in  some  classes  of 
agricultural  machinery,  such  as  ploughs,  threshers,  harvesters,  &c.,  and  presumably 
Canada  anticipates  tlie  starting  of  an  export  trade  in  cream  separators  also.  The  United 
States  returns  give  no  information  as  to  the  United  States  importation  of  cream  separators, 
but  Canada  imported  in  1909-10  i;i(57,000  worth,  of  which  £144,000  worth  came  from 
th(>   United   State-  and   .£20,000   from    the   United    Kingdom. 

The  only  change  in  the  tariff  situation  affecting  coke  is  the  removal  of  the  United  Coke 
State:^  duty  of  20  per  cent,  as  applied  to  the  Canadian  product.  The  United  States  holds 
practically  all  the  Canadian  import  trade,  and  Canada  sends  to  the  United  States  under  the 
j)resent  20  per  cent,  duty  l'9o,000  worth  out  of  a  total  United  States  importation  of 
.£162,000.  The  value  of  the  other  importations  were: — From  Germany,  £33.000  ;  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  £1(3,000;  from  Australia,  £15,000.  These  importations  Avill  still  be  liable 
to  the  United  State?  duty  from  which  Canadian  coke  is  to  be  exempt. 

In  the  case  of  glycerine  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  to  be  Glycerine 
established  in  place  of  a  Canadian  duty  of  17^  per  cent,  on  the  United  States  product  and 
a  United  States  duty  of  |d.  per  lb.  on  the  Canadian  product.     The  present  Canadian  duty 
on  British  glycerine  is   15  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  im]-iortation  was  in  1909-10  of  the  value  of  £36,000,  of  which  £26,000 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  £10,000  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
importation  was  £629,000,  of  which  £149,000  came  from  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  only 
£13,000  from  Canada,  the  remainder  coming  chiefly  from  France  (£274,000),  Belgium 
(£57,000),  and  Holland  (£47,000). 

It  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  possible  that  free  entry  into  the  United  States 
may  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  soap  in  Canada,  seeing  that  the  better  price  for 
glycerine  (it  forms  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  soap  product)  means  in  effect 
a  cheapening  of  the  raw  material.     (See  Section  E.) 

Cottonseed  oil.  which  is  at  present  on  the  free  list  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  made  Cottonseed  Oil 
free  in  tin;  Canadian  tariff  for  United  States  oil  imported  into  Canada.  There  is  practically 
no  importation  into  the  United  States  from  any  coimtry.  The  Canadian  importation  is 
large,  and  was  in  1909-10  of  the  value  of  £187,000,  deiived  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States.  It  v/ill  be  remembered  that  the  original  Canadian  rate  against  United  States 
cottonseed  oil  was  20  per  cent.;  it  was  one  of  the  items  upon  which  reductions  were 
made  in  the  Canadian  tariff  in  order  to  enable  President  Taft  to  abstain  from  ajiplymg  to 
Canada  the  maximum  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  The  Canadian  duty  thereupon 
became  Mi  per  cent.,  and  is  to  be  entiridy  removed. 


i3)     Identical  Duties  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Products. 

Schedule  B  of  the  agreement  covers  a  series  of  connnodities  on  which  duties  of 
different  rates  are  at  present  levied  in  both  countries,  and  upon  which  identical  rates  are 
now  established.  Generally  the  present  Canadian  rates  are  lower  than  those  levied  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  tendency  of  the  agreement  is  to  reduce  the  United  States  duties  on 
Canadian  goods  to  tlie  present  level  of  the  Canadian  Intermediate  tariff. 

The  commodities  in  this  Schedule,  as  in  Schedule  A,  niav  be  roughlv  divided  into  two  Schedule  B: 
groups,  namely,  "  Food  and  Agricultural  Products"^  and  -'Manufactures  and  Materials  for   [^g"^^'^fJl''^\'^^  °'' 
Industry."     The  first  group  is  dealt  T\-ith  in  Table  5  as  follows  : — 
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Meat  and  meat  extracts       

>.A11  other  meat  products  (exclud- 
ing sausages,  &c.)    

/  Stearinc  from  animal  fats 

Tallow       

Eggs,  5  oik  of      

Anchovies    and    sardines   packed 

in  oil  or  otherwise  * 
Vegetables,  prepared  or  jireservcd 

Wheat  flour       

Barley,  pearled,  patent  or  hulled 

Cereal  foods,  prepared,  of  all  kinds 

Bran          

Macaroni,  vermicelli  and  similar 
preparations 
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Confectionery 

Pickles  and  sauces     

Fruit  juices       

Mineral  waters 
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Meat,  fresh 

Bacon    and    hams,    shoulders    and 

sides          

Pork  barrelled  in  brine          

Beef,    salted,  in  barrels  and  other 

meats  salted,  n.o.p 

Canned  meats,  &c.,  and  extracts  of 

meat          

Lard  and  lard  compounds     

Tallow          

Egg  and  blood  albumen  and  yolk   ... 
Aneiinvies,  sardines,  &c.,  packed  in 

oil  or  otherwise  *       

Vegetables  in    cans    or  other    air- 
tight packages  

Wlic;tt  flour 

Indian  or  corn  meal      

Barley,  pot  pearled,  rolled,  roasted, 

or  ground         

Cereal  foods,  prepared,  n.o.p. 
Cereal  foods,  prejiarcd.  in  packages 

not  exceeding  25  lbs.  weight  each 

Bran,  mill-feed.  &c 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli       
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Sugar-candy  and  confectionery,  &c. 

Pickles,  sauces  and  catsups 

Fruit  syrups  and  fruit  juices,  n.o.p. 
Mineral  and  aerated  waters 
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The  value  of  the  Canadian  imports  covered  by  this  table  amounts  to  ,£!,. '{37,000,  of  Canadian  Imports 
wliich  ,£961,000  is  at  present  imported  from  the  United  States  and  £228,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Other  countries  have  a  substantial  trade  with  Canada  in  some  of  these 
commodities — for  instance  :  Fresh  meat  (£20,000).  anchovies  (£32.000),  vegetables  (£27,000), 
macaroni  (£35,000),  mineral  waters  (£20,000);  Uic  principal  countries  included  in  these 
totals  being  as  follows  : — 

Fresh  meat :— Australia,  £20,000. 

Anchovies  :~Norway,  £19,000;  France.  £9,000. 

Vegetables,  canned,  &c.  :— France,  £19,000;  Italv,  £3.000  ;  Belgium,  £2.000 

Macaroni,  &c.  :— Italy,  £20,000;  France,  £15,000. 

Mineral  waters  : — France,  £11,000  ;  Germany,  £5,000  ;  Austria-Hungary,  £3,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  imports  into  the  United  States  amount  to  United  States 
£2,600,000,  of  which  £107,000  comes  from  Canada  and  £102,000  from  the  United  Kingdom.  ""Por's 
There  may  also  be  some  importation  of  biscuits  and  grape  vines  covered  by  the  agreement, 
but  there  are  no  figures  in  the  trade  returns  for  these  commodities.  Many  other  countries 
send  to  the  United  States  the  commodities  covered  by  this  schedule,  but  they  will  not  enjoy 
the  lower  United  States  duties  now  granted  to  Canada  unless  special  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments are  entered  into.     These  United  States  importation?  from  other  countries  include  : — 

Meat  and  meat   extracts  : — Uruguav.  £24,000  :     Belgium,    £23,000 ;    Germany, 

£21,000;  China,  £11,000;  Australia,  £3.000. 
Stearine  :— Netherlands.  £59,000 ;  Italy,  £9,000. 
Anchovies :— France,   £292,000;    Norway.  £156,000;    Portugal,  £56.000;    Italj', 

£15,500. 
Vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved: — France,  £207,000  ;  Italv,  £123.000 ;  Japan, 

"  £30.000  ;  Belgium.  £24,000. 
Macaroni,  &c. :— Italy,  £722,000  ;  France,  £36,000  ;  Japan,  £4,000. 
Pickles  and  sauces  :— Japan,  £59,000  ;  Italy,  £49,000. 
Mineral    waters  : — Germany,    £99,000 ;      France,    £92,000 ;     Austria-Hungary, 

£34,000. 

In  regard  to  meat,  the  chief  importance  of  the  agreement  lies  in  the  encouragement  Meat 
to  importation  into  Canada  from  the  United  States.  At  present  the  Canadian  dutj-  on 
American  fresh  meat  is  ]|d.  per  lb.  and  on  salted  beef  Id.  per  lb.  The  rates  on  these  are  to 
be  reduced  to  |d.  per  lb.  The  present  Canadian  duty  on  bacon,  hams  and  pork  is  Id.  per  lb. 
This  also  is  to  be  reduced  to  jd.  per  lb.  In  all  the  above  cases  this  rate  is  lower  than  that 
now  imposed  upon  British  importations,  but  it  has  been  intimated  that  the  preferential  duty 
will  be  lowered  to  the  new  agreed  rate.  There  is  also  a  large  importation  of  lard  and  lard 
compounds.  The  duty  upon  these  items  also  is  to  be  reduced  from  Id.  to  |d.  per  lb. 
Canned  meats  at  pi'esent  paying  270-  per  cent,  on  importation  into  Canada  are  in  future  to 
enter  at  20  per  cent. 

The  statement  which  appears  in  Section  E  of  this  Memorandum  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Matthews,  London  Market  Reporter  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  establishment  of  free  trade  in  meat  products  throughout  the  North  American 
continent  will  tend  to  diminish  tire  available  supplies  of  meat  for  this  country  and  may 
produce  air  increase  in  prices.  He  anticipates,  however,  that  an  even  greater  efifect  upon 
British  meat  prices  would  be  produced  in  the  event  of  Germany  and  Austria  opening 
their  ports  to  cheap  meats  from  South  America.  In  that  case,  he  says,  "  British 
consumers  may  say  good-bye  to  cheap  meat  for  many  years  to  come."  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  agreement  upon  Canadian  agriculture,  Mr.  Matthews  anticipates  that  the 
free  admission  into  the  United  States  of  lean  and  young  stock  will  give  a  great  impetus 
to  breeding  in  the  Dominion.  "  In  this  way,"  he  says,  ''the  aggregate  production  of  United 
States  beef  may  be  increased  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  supposed  possible,  and  the 
export  trade  in  beef  to  Great  Britain  will  be  indefinitely  prolonged."  In  the  United  States 
they  are  now  extremely  short  of  store  cattle,  and  he  anticipates  that  when  the  present 
agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  had  its  full  effect,  there  must  be 
a  diminution  of  Canadian  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom  He  notes  that  "the  imports  of 
sheep  and  mutton  from  North  America,  Avhich  were  at  one  time  very  considerable,  have  now 
dwindled  to  nothing,  and  present  appearances  point  to  the  same  thing  happening  in  cattle." 
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Bacoa,  Hams  and 
Pork 


The  enormous  consumption  in  Canada  of  imported  pork,  bacon  and  hams  lends 
especial  interest  to  the  reduction  in  the  duty  against  United  States  products  from  Id.  to  fd. 
per  lb.  In  1909-10  the  Canadian  importation  of  pijr  meats  was  £359,000,  of  which 
practically  the  whole  came  from  the  United  States.  Tliere  are,  however,  sections  of  Canada 
where  the  pig  industry  is  sufficiently  developed  to  make  it  jirobable  that  a  substaritial  trade 
will  arise  with  the  United  States  when  the  United  States  duty  is  reduced  from  2d.  to  |d.  per  lb. 
Tlie  effect  would  be  to  restrict  the  present  supplies  of  bacon  from  Canada  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  might  ultimately  raise  the  price  to  the  British  consumer. 


Confectionen-, 
Pickles  and  Sauces 


The  reduced  United  States  duties  on  confectionery,  pickles  and  sauces  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  authorities,  encourage  tlie  Canadian  industry  in  these  commodities.  In  all 
these  commodities  the  advantage  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  Canadian  markel  by  the  British 
exporter  is  to  be  substantially  reduced.  In  the  case  of  biscuits,  sweetened,  the  margin  of 
preference  of  10  per  cent,  is  reduced  to  7|  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  confectionery  the 
margiir  of  preference  is  reduced  from  12i  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  case  of 
pickles,  sauces,  &c.,  it  is  reduced  from  10  per  cent,  to  7i  per  cent.  In  all  three  cases  the 
United  States  rate  for  Canadian  productions  will  be  substantially  lower  than  for  similar 
articles  impcvrted  from  the  United  Kingdom     (See  S'ection  E.) 


Schedule  B  : 
Identical  Duties  on 
Manufactures  and 
Materials 


Canadian  Imports 


(4)    Identical  Duties  on  Manufactures  and  Materials  for  Industry. 

Table  6  covers  the  articles  in  Schedule  B  which  fall  tinder  the  group  of  "'Manufac- 
tures and  Materials  for  Industry."  and  are  now  to  be  the  subject  of  identical  rates  of  duty 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  imports  into  Canada  covered  by  this  table 
amount  to  £1,978,000,  of  which  £1.720,000  represents  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  £173,000  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  The  jirincipal  items  in  which  other  countries  are 
interested  are  a<  follows  : — 

Watches,  clocks,  ic.  :— Germany,  £14,OU0;  France,  £-l,00u;  Switzerland,  £3,000: 

Austria-Hungary,  £2,0u0. 
Plate  glass  :— Belgium,  £10,000;  France,  £1,500. 
Automobiles  and  parts  : — France,  £12,000. 
Leather  pocket-books,  purses,  c^'c.  :  — Germanv.  £13,000  :  France,  £2.000  :  Japan, 

£1.000. 


United  States  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  of  the  same  classes  of  goods 

iiapons  amounted  to  £3,112,000.     Of  this,  so  far  as  the  figures  are  available,  only  £22,0('0  represents 

the  imports  from  Canada  and  £88]  ,000  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  As  in  the  previous 
table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  tendency  is  to  make  the  identical  rate  under  the  agree- 
ment equal  to  the  present  Intermediate  rate  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  identical  rates  are  lower. 

There  is  a  considerable  importation  of  these  commodities  into  the  United  States 
from  countries  other  than  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  They  include  cutlery 
(£236,000),  watches  and  clocks  (£512,000),  feathers  and  downs,  &c.  (£485,000),  automobiles 
(£705,000),  leather  manufactures  (£165,000;.  These  other  countries  whose  trade  is 
principally  affected  are  : — 

Cutlery:— Germany,  £270,000;  Austria-Hungary,  £6,000;  France,  £5,000. 
Watches   and    clocks :— Switzerland,   £365,000  ;    Germany,   £100,000  ;    France, 

£42,000;  Italy,  £13,000. 
Feathers   and    downs,    crude,    &c.: — British    South   Africa,   £249,000;    France, 

£186,000;    Germany,    £22.000;    China,    £8,000;    Mexico,    £5,000;    Brazil, 

£5,000 ;  Uruguay,  £4,000. 
Automobiles  and  parts  :— France.  £490,000;  Italy,  £131.000;  Germany,  £69,000; 

Switzerland,  £10,000. 
Leather  manufactures  *  : — Germtny.  £61,000  ;  France,  £37.000  ;  Spain,  £6,000  ; 

Japan,  £3,000. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  or  may  be  any  Canadian  manufacture  of  these  commodities, 
Canadian  goods  will  receive  a  preferential  rate  in  the  United  States  market  as  against  goods 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries. 


•  Tliese  figures  include  small  quantities  of  leatlier  goods  not  covered  by  tlie  Agreement. 
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Grindstones,  manufactured       

Granite,&c.,building  stone,  unwrought 

Roofing  slates 

Paving  blocks 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of          

Ink,  printer's 

Cutleryll 

Bells  and  gongs         

Baths,  &c 

Brass  band  instruments 

Essential  oils 

Watches  and  clocks  and  partstt 

Boats,  &c 

Feathers     and     downs,     crude,     not 
dressed,  coloured  or  manufactured... 

Plate  glass       
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Farm  wagons 

Ploughs,  harrows,  seed  drills,  horse 
rakes,  cuhivators  and  weeders,  and 
manure  spreaders 

Ilarvestei's,  self  binding  reapers  and 
mowing  machines 

Threshing  machine  separators 

Threshing  machine  separators,  parts 
of,  including  windstackers.  baguers, 
&c.,  and  linislicd  parts  thereof  for 
repairs  when  imported  separately    ... 

Portable  engines  with  boilers  in  com- 
bination, ii-action  engines  and  horse 
powers  for  farm  purposes         
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Windmills  and  parts 

Grindstones,  not  mounted  and  not  less 
than  .'to  inches  in  diameter        

Fla^istonc  granite,  rough,  and  all  build- 
ing stone,   not  hammered,  sawn,  or 
chiselled 

Rooting  slate      

Paving  blocks 

Asbestos,    not    crude,    and     manufac- 
tures of            

Ink.  printing     

Penknives,  jack-knives,  &c.;  knives  and 
forks  ot  steel,  plated  or  not,  u.o.p.    ... 

Bells  and  gongs,  n.o.p 

Baths,  bath-tubs,  basins,  &c 

Brass  band  instruments     

Essential  oil,  n.o.p 

Watches,  clocks,  time  recorders,  &c.    ... 

Boat.s,  open,  pleasure,  &c.,  skiffs  and 
canoes   

Feathers,  undressed,  n.o.p 

Antiseptic  surgical  dressings,  &c. 
Plate  glass,  not  bevelled,  in  sheets  or 

panes,  exceeding  7  sq.  ft.  each,  and 

not  exceeding  2h  sq.  ft.  each,  n.o.p.  ... 

Automobiles  and  motor  vehicles   and 

*   parts      

Pocket      books,      portfolios,      purses, 
satchels,  &c.,  fancy  boxes,  &c.$ 
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Agricultural  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Canadian    import    market   for   agricultural  machinery   is 

Machinery  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and  amounts  to  nearly  one  million  sterling.     The  Canadian 

duty  on  the  United  States  product  is  now  to  be  reduced  by  from  2^  to  5  per  cent,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  There  is  no  British  competitive  trade  in  tJie  Canadian 
market,  and  Canada  at  present  makes  no  serious  effort  to  sell  this  class  of  goods  in  the 
United  States,  although  there  may  be  an  inducement  to  do  so  under  the  considerable 
reduction  of  duties,  especially  seeing  how  successful  has  been  the  Canadian  export  trade  to 
Europe  and  South  America  in  goods  of  this  class. 

Cutlery  The  Uniti  d  Kingdom  now  holds  most  of  the  Canadian  import  trade  in  table  cutlery, 

supplying  in  1909-10  i:46,000  worth  out  of  a  total  importation  of  £57,000  worth.  Under 
the  agreement  United  States  manufactures  will  enter  the  Canadian  market  at  a  reduction  of 
2g  per  cent.,  so  that  the  margin  of  British  prefei'ence  is  lessened  from  10  to  7^  per  cent. 
At  present  the  United  States  only  sends  £7,000  worth  to  Canada. 

The  United  States  trade  returns  do  not  give  separate  figures  for  table  cutlery.  The 
imports  of  cutlery  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  £361,000,  of  which  £75,000  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  present  there  is  no  importation  from  Canada,  but  the  reduction  of 
the  United  States  duty  upon  Canadian  cutlery,  which  at  present  ranges  from  40  to  90 
per  cent,  to  27^  per  cent.,  may  stimulate  a  Canadian  industry  to  supply  the  Canadian  home 
market  as  well  as  the  United  States  market.  Under  tlie  agreement  British  cutlery  remains 
subject  to  duties  of  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  on  entering  the  United  States,  as  against  the 
duty  of  275  per  cent,  upon  Canadian  cutlery. 

Watches  and  The  United  States  holds  the  major  part  of  the  Canadian  import  trade  in  watches, 

Cloclis  clocks,  &c.     The  total  Canadian  importation  was  in  1909-10  of  the  value  of  £06,000,  of 

which  the  United  States  supplied  £64,000  and  the  United  Kingdom  only  £9,000.  The 
remaining  trade  was  done  by  Switzerland,  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  The  margin  of 
preference  for  British  watches,  &c.,  is  to  be  reduced  from  10  per  cent,  to  7i  per  cent.,  and 
upon  this  item  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  operation  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause 
will  make  this  reduction  in  the  margin  of  preference  applicaljle  to  British  competition  in 
Canada  with  France,  Switzerland  and  other  countries. 

There  was  in  1910  an  importation  of  £533,000  worth  of  watches,  &c.,  into  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £20,000  worth,  Canada  £600  worth. 
Canadian  watches  will,  under  this  agreement,  pay  :^7j  per  cent,  duty  on  entering  the  United 
States,  wliile  British  watches  will  remain  subject  to  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and 
upwards.  The  very  large  importation  of  watches,  clocks,  itc,  from  Franco  and  Switzerland 
will  also  remain  suliject  to  the  higher  duties. 

Motorcars  The  United  States  holds  most  of  the  Canadian  import  trade  in  automobiles,  motor 

vehicles,  and  parts,  of  which  the  total  importation  in  1909-10  was  of  the  value  of  £412,000. 
The  British  trade  amounted  only  to  £24,000.  The  margin  of  preference  enjoyed  in  the 
Canadian  market  by  British  importers  is  to  be  reduced  from  124  to  74  per  cent.  The 
chief  importation  of  motor  cai's  into  the  United  States  is  from  foreign  countries,  notably 
France.  The  importations  to  the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to 
£57,000,  and  these  British  connnodities,  like  those  tif  foreign  countries,  will  continue  to  lie 
subject  to  a  45  per  cent,  duty,  while  the  Canadian  motor  cars,  of  which  only  £4,000  worth 
was  imported  in  190^-9,  will  enjoy  the  lower  rate  of  30  per  cent.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  inducement  obtained  under  this  agreement  will  bring  about  the  creation  of  a 
substantial  Canadian  motor  car  industry.     (See  Section  E.) 

Leather  Goods  The   Canadian  import    trade    in  those    classes    of  leather    goods    covered    by    the 

agreement  is  roughly  divided  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  to  one.  £70,000  worth  of  pocket  books,  purses,  &c.,  was  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  last  year,  and  this  class  of  United  States  production  so  far  as 
they  are  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  leather,  will  now  under  the  agreement  pay  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  instead  of  35  per  cent,  as  formerly,  while  the  margin  of  British  preference  will 
be  lessened  from  ]2i  per  cent,  to  74  per  cent.  There  is  practically  no  importation  fro)ii 
Canada  into  the  United  States,  though  the  reduction  of  the  present  lates  of  duty,  which 
range  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  to  the  identical  30  per  cent,  rate,  may  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  an  industry  in  Canada. 
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(5)    Special  Rates  of  Duty  on  Canadian  Imports  into  the  United  States. 

Schedule  C  of  the  agreement  deals  with  Canadian  commodities  uj)on  which  special    Schedule  C: 
reduced  rates  of  duty  are  to  be  granted  in  the  United  States.    The  total  value  of  the  United   Special  Rates  on 
States  importation  of  these  commodities,  so  far  as  figures  are  available,  was   in    1008-9   Canadian  Goods 
£1.668,000,  of  which  Canada  supplied  nearly  the  whole,  with  the  (Exception  of  iron  ore,  of 
which  i":599,000  came  from  Culia,  l'lls,000  from  Spain,  and £21,000  from  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.     The  reduction  of  duties  is  substantial.     In  the  case  of  laths  the  reduction  is 
50  per  cent.,  on    shingles  40  per  cent.,   on  sawed  boards  40  to  70  per  cent.,  on  iron  ore 
33  per  cent. 

The  coal  item  in  the  agreement  is  "  washed  slack  "  ;  no  figures  are  available  as  to  the   Coal 
volume  of  this  trade. 

The  importance  of  the  reduced  duties  to  Canadian  lumber  industries  is  indicated  in   Lumber 
the  statement  by  Mr.    I.    Hamilton    Benn,    M.P.,   which    appears    in   Section    E   of    this 
Memoi-andum.     Mr.  Benn  also  shows  how  important  will  be  the  effect  upon  British  timber 
supplies  and  prices  by  the  diversion  to  the  United  States  of  trade  which  now  finds  its  way 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


TABLE  7.— SCHEDL'LE  C.  IMPORTS  INTO  TIIK  I'XITED  .STATES  OF  CAXADIAX  PRODI'CTS 
TO  BE  ADMITTED  AT  SPECIAL  KATES  OF  DUTY  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED 
ARRANGEMENT. 


Imports  into  United  States, 
1908/9. 

(Thousand  £) 


Present 
Taritf. 


Canada. 


U.K. 


Total. 


Tariff 

under 

.\greement. 


Aluminium  in  crude  form    ...         Not  av  ailable 

I 

Aluniiniuiu  in  bars,  blocks,  &c.  I  4*  — 

Laths        ;      3:J1* 

ShiuKles 521 


Sawed  boards,  plank.s,  deals, 
and  other  timber,  planed  or 
finished,  including  tongued 
and  grooved 178 


Iron  (ire.   including  mangani- 
ferous  iron  ore,  &.c 


Washed  coal  slack  or  culm  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  will  pass 
through   a   half-inch  s^creen  1       Not  available 


Total  of  above  articles  ... 


1,037 


64 

4 

3a5 

.■.21 

178 
.'•t>0 


1.668 


Ski.  per  lb. 
1 

5Jd.  per  lb. 

Kid.  per  1.01)0  pieces. 

2/1  per  1,000 


7/3*  per  1,000  ft. 

to 
11/5 J  per  1,1X10  ft. 


7id.  per  tcin. 


1/lOi  per  l(,n. 


2^d.  per  lb. 

4d.  per  lb. 

5d.  per  1,000  pieces. 

1/3  per  1,000 


2/1  per  1.000  ft. 

to 
6/3  per  1.000  f(. 


.')d.  per  ton. 


T'„d.  per  ton. 


»  Canadian  Export  to  United  States,  1908/9. 
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(6)  Special  Rates  of  Duty  on  United  States  Articles  imported  into  Canada. 


Schedure  D: 
Special  Rates  on 
United  States 
Goods 

Canned  Fruits 


Coal 
Ccnieat 


Schedule  D  of  the.  agreeiiieiit  is  the  Gauadiaii  counterpart  of  Schedule  C,  establishing 
r-pccial  rates  of  duty  upon  United  States  articles  admitted  into  Canada.  The  total  Canadian 
iniptirl  trade  affected  b^'  tiiis  Schedule  was  in  the  year  1909-10  ^2,500,000,  of  which 
practically  the  whole  was  iniiiorted  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  balance 
from  the  United  Kinsfdom.  Other  countries  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  canned 
fruits  trade,  viz.  :— Brit'ish  East  Indies  (^6.000),  France  "(£3.000),  and  British  West 
Indies  U'l.OOO) :  and  in  pecans— France  (1-4,000),  Spain  (£'4,000),and  Japan  (.£1,500).  By  far 
the  most  important  item  is  coal,  upon  which  the  duty  as  against  the  United  States  is  to  be 
reduced  by  ].5  per  ctnt.  The  trade  is  now  of  the  value  of  .£2,370,000.  The  British  interest 
in  this  Schedule  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  cement  trade,  of  which  the  Canadian 
importation  is  of  the  value  of  .£3:^,000,  made  up  of  .£22,000  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
.£10,000  from  the  United  States.  This  United  States  importation  will  under  the  agree- 
ment be  subject  to  a  duty  of  .5|d.  in  place  of  the  present  duty  of  6|d.,  and  the  margin  of 
preference  enjoyed  by  British  exporters  is  lessened  by  33  per  cent. 


TABLE  8.— SCHEDULE  D.  IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA  OF  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS 
TO  BE  ADMITTED  AT  SPECIAL  RATES  OF  DUTY  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED 
ARRANGEMENT. 


Imports  into 
Canada, 
1909/10. 

(Tliousand  £) 

Present 

Tariff. 

Tariff 

under 

Agreement. 

U.S.A. 

U.K. 

Total. 

General. 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Prefer- 
ential. 

Cement,  Portland 

10 

20 

32 

per 

100  lbs. 

ejd. 

5id. 

4d. 

per  100  lbs.  5id. 

Coal,  bituminous, 
round   and   run 
of    the    mine— 
and  coal  N.O.P. 

2,352 

19 

2,370 

per  ton 
(2,000  lbs.) 

2/2i 

1/lOJ 

l/5i 

per  ton  1/1 OJ. 
(2,000  lbs.) 

Apple,         cherry, 
pear,  plum  and 
quince       trees, 
peach  trees  and 
June  buds 

11 

"2 

11 

each 

lid. 

l^d. 

Id. 

each  IJd. 

Milk,     condensed 

3 

•2 

4 

per  lb. 

l|d. 

lid. 

Id. 

per  lb.  Id. 

Biscuits,      not 
sweetened 

4 

4 

8 

ad 
valorem 

25% 

22i% 

15% 

ad  valorem  20%. 

Fruits  in  air-tight 
cans     or    other 
air-tight    pack- 
ages        

11 

7 

29 

per  lb. 

Ud. 

Id. 

Id. 

per  Ih.  Id. 

Pecans,  not  shell- 
ed, and  shelled 
peanuts,  N.O.P. 

13 

0 

22 

per  lb. 

lid. 

Id. 

id. 

/"Peanuts,   shelled,  Jd. 
'^•IPeanuts.unshelled.Jd. 

Tot  al  of  above 
articles     ... 

2,404 

50 

2,476 
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(C)    EFFECT     OF    THE    ARRANGEMENT    UPON    BRITISH    FOOD    SUPPLIES 

AND    BRITISH    INDUSTRY. 

The  United  Kingdom  now  depends  upon  North  America  for  less  than  one-third  of  its   Sources  of  British 
total  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.     The  Xorth  American  proportion  \va<  increasing  up   ^^''^'"  Supplies 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  1895-9  Canada  and  the   United  States  furnished 
63  per  cent,    of  the  total  British  imports,  or  more  than  three-fifths  of  our  total   supplies. 
home    and   imported.      The   decline   has    since    been   continuous    and    marked,    and   the 
importations  have  increased,  especially  from  the  Argentine,  Australia  and  India. 


T.\BLE  9.  -UNITED  KINGDOM.  IMPORTS  oF  \V1IK.\T  AND  WUKAT  FLoli;  IX 
K(}T'IVAT.ENT  OF  GRAIN  FROM  IGNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  AND  ALE 
COUNTRIES,     AND    PKOl'OltTIOX     FMl'i  )1!TI:D    FROM    THESE     MARKF.TS. 


Imports 

Propnit ion  of 

(milliiin  c-wts.) 

Imports 

from 

from 

United 

United 

United 
States. 

Canada. 

States 

and 

Canada. 

All 
Countries. 

United 
State?. 

Canada. 

States 

and 

Canada. 

per  cent. 

per  Pent. 

per  cent. 

1885-9 

38(5 

3-3 

41-9 

77-8 

49 -ti 

4-2 

.53  9 

1890-4 

48-4 

44 

.^2-8 

91 -fi 

52 -9 

4-8 

57-6 

1895-9 

.'i4-9 

7  0 

Gl-9 

97-7 

.56-2 

7-1 

63-3 

1900-1 

.10-9 

10-5 

61-4 

108  5 

4tV9 

9-6 

5G-5 

1905-9 

30-2 

14-5 

44-7 

11311 

26-7 

12-9 

39-6 

1910 

18-1 

20-3 

38-4 

1191 

15-2 

17  •! 

32-2 

Comparing  rhe  period  1895-9  with  the  yeai;  191u,  it  is  seen  that  Britisii  importations 
from  the  United  States  were"  reduced  to  one-third,  while  tliose  from  Canada  were  trebled, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  a  larger  supply  is  obtained  from  Canada  than  from  the  United 
States.  The  decline  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  has  amounted  to  37  million  cwts. 
(69  million  bushels)  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  this  decline  has  been  in  part  met 
by  an  increase  of  i;i  million  cwts.  (25  million  b.ushels)  in  the  Canadian  supply. 


The  next  table  (Table  10)  points  to  the  reasons  for  the  fall  in  British  supplies  of  Course  of  Wheat 
wheat  from  the   United  States.     The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  Production  in 
been  46  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  crop  has  increased  by  59  per  cent.     But  cinada^'^'**  *"'' 
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the  populalioa  of  the  United  States  would  seem  to  he  eating  more  wheat  per  head,  and  tliis 
would  account  for  the  dechne  in  the  exports.  On  the  figures  available  it  appears  that  in 
the  period  1895-9  the  balance  available  for  home  consumption  was  350  million  bushels, 
or  4-89  bushels  per  head  of  the  population  ;  in  1905-9  the  balance  remaining  for  consumption 
was  571  million  bushels,  or  6-6.5  bushels  per  head  ;  and  this  increase  of  37  per  cent,  in  tlic 
average  reiiuirement  per  head  of  the  ]i(ii)ulation  would  account  for  the  fact  that  although 
production  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  population,  the  exports  have  declined.  No 
allowance  is,  however,  made  for  tlie  possiliility  of  underestimates  of  the  crop  returns  in  the 
earlier  years. 

The  Canadian  area  under  wheat  has,  it  will  be  seen,  undergone  great  expansion  in 
recent  years.  The  average  increase  in  the  last  five  years  was  60  per  cent.  At  a  similar 
rate  of  growth  the  yield  should  average  200  millions  in  the  next  five  years,  leaving  some- 
thing like  12(1  million  bushels  for  export,  or  more  than  half  the  total  import  requirements 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time. 


TABLE  10.- POPULATION,   WHKAT   AIJEA.  CROP   AND   EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA,  AND  PEKC^ENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  CROP  EXPORTEI>. 


Average 

for 
Period. 

Population. 

Area 
(Million  acres). 

Crop 
(Million 
bushels). 

"Exports 
(Million 
bushels). 

Proportion  of 

Exports  to  crop 

(per  cent.). 

UNITED   STATES. 

1885-9 
1890-4 
1895-9 
1900-4 
1905-9 

58,700,000 
65,100,000 
71,600,000 
79,000,000 
85,800,000 

36-8 
36-8 
.39-4 
46  4 
46-9 

4.35-4 
476  7 
529-5 
626-2 
692-8 

113-2                     26-0 
166-0                     34-9 
179-5                      33-9 
163-7                      26-1 
121-8                      17-6 

CANADA. 

1885-9 
1890-4 
18'.ir>-9 
19U0-4 
1906-9 

4,600,000                                1  -9 
4,9(X),000                               -^ii 
5,150,000                               2-6 
5,450,000                              1  0 
6,400,000                             6-5 

31-3 
A-2-J 
47-4 
76  6 
121-4 

3-8                      12-1 

9-2                      21-8 

15-8                      .33-3 

25-8                      33-7 

.W-l                      41-3 

UNITED   STAl 

DES    AND   CA> 

ADA. 

1885-9 

63,;iOO,OIIO 

38-7 

467 

117-0 

25-1 

1890-4 

70,000,000 

39-1 

519 

175-8 

33-9 

1895-9 

76,8(X),000 

42-0 

577 

195-3 

33-9 

19110-4 

84,  .500,  OIK) 

50-4 

703 

189-5 

27-0 

1905-9 

92, -200, 000 

53-4 

814 

171-9 

•_'1-1 

2:? 


In  beef  as  iii  wheat  there  has  been  a  large  and  continuout;  increase  in 
importations  into  the  United  Kingdom,  but  tlie  supply  from  the  Xorlli  American  continent 
has  declined  considerably  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Comparing  1910  with  tlie 
average  for  1895-9,  the  increase  in  the  importations  from  all  countries  lias  been  nearly 
1'  million  cwts.,  while  the  North  American  supply  has  declined  by  ;$^  million  cwts.  The 
increased  imptirtations   in  the  same  period  have  come  from  Argentina  (44  million  cwts.). 


Beef. 


The  proportion  of  our  import  supplies  of  beef  from  tlie  North  American  continent 
has  fallen  from  91  per  cent,  of  the  whole  during  ls90-94  to  S-ik  per  cent,  in  1910.  Allowing 
for  British  home  production,  the  North  American  supply  provides  aliout  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  British  consumption  of  beef  instead  of  close  upon  40  per  cint.  twenty  years  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  Argentina  provides  -25  per  cent,  of  the  totiil  British  consimiption  of  beef  as 
against  less  than  1  per  cent,  twenty  years  ago. 

T.\BI.E    II.  -UNITED   KIXciOOM.     I-Ml'OUTS   OF   BKEF    .VNl)   ^J.AUGHTEU   C.VTTLE   IX 
K<jri\  AI.KNT   OF   DEAIi   .MEAT   FKO.M    UNITED   STATES   AND   CANADA. 


Imports  (thousand  cwts.) 
from 

Proportion  (per  eeiit.)  of  Imports 
from 

Average. 

United 
States. 

Canada. 

United 

States  and 

Canada. 

3,010 
5,438 
5,759 
6.349 
5,167 
1,959 

Countries. 

I 

rnited 

States. 

Canada. 

United 

States  and 
Canada. 

1885-9 
1890-4 
1895-9 
1900-4 
1905-9 
li'lO 

2,504 
4,787 
5,053 
5,538 
4.290 
1,474 

506 

706 
811 

877 
485 

3,379 
5,960 
7,095 

8,088 
9,170 
8,971 

741 
80-3 
71-2 
68-5 
46-8 
17-0 

15-0 
10-9 
10-0 

loo 

9  0 

5-4 

89-1 
91  -2 
81-2 
78-5 
56  3 
23-5 

Distinguishing  the  United  States  from  Canada,  it  appears  that  twenty  years  ago 
80  per  cent,  of  British  imports  of  beef  and  slaugliter  cattle  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  11  per  cent,  from  Canada.     In  191n  tlie  luTcentages  were  17  and  'j  resiicctivch'. 

In  1910  the  importations  of  bacon  and  hams  into  the  United  Kinirdum  were  consider-  Bacon,  Hams  and 
ably  below  the  average,  and  the  decline  is  due  to  iliminisbed  importations  from  North  America.  Pork 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  liave  been  steadily  falling  away  from  the  maximum 
figm-e  of  fifteen  years  ago.  so  that  in  1910.  allowing  for  the  importations  of  United  States 
bacon  and  hams  through  Canadian  ports,  to  make  the  figures  correspond  to  those 
for  earlier  j-ears,  the  quantity  received  was  about  one-third  of  the  average  received  in  the 
piuiod  1S9.5-9.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  supplies  have  steadily  increased  except  for 
1910,  so  that  in  the  period  1905-9  tlie  average  importations  from  C'anada  were  five  times 
as  large  as  twenty  years  l)efore ;  but  in  1910,  allowing  for  a  similar  change  in  the  returns, 
there  was  a  fall  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  total  North 
American  supply  has  tended  steadily  to  decline.  The  increasing  importations  have  come 
from  otlier  foreign  countries  and  notably  Denmark,  which  in  1910  sent  1,794,000  cwts. 


Fresh  and  salted   pork  account   for  only  a  small  jn'oportion  of  the  importations  of 
[lig  meats,  and  are  included  in  the  table  under  the  head  of  '"  other  pig  meats." 
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TABLE   12.-UNITED  KINGDOM.      IMPORTS   OF   PIG   MEATS   FROM   UNITED    STATES 

AND   CANADA. 


Average  for 


Imports  (tliousand  pwfs.) 
from 


rnited 
States. 


Canada. 


Ignited 

State.s  and 

Canada. 


Proportion  (per  cent.)  Imported 
from 


All 
Countries 


rnited 
States. 


Canada. 


I 


ITnited 

■states  and 

Canada. 


1885-ft 
1890-4 
1895-9 
1900-4 
1905-9 
X910* 


Bacon  .\nd  Hams. 


.%131 

264 

3,716 

309 

4,988 

529 

4,763 

7.53 

3,377 

1,35.5 

1,973 

450 

3,395 

4,056 

4,025 

4,771 

5,517 

0,712 

5.516 

6,929 

4,732 

6,565 

2,423 

4,583 

77-2 
77-9 
74-3 
68-7 
51-4 
43-1 


6-5 
6-5 
7-9 
10-9 
20-6 
9-8 


Other  Pig  Meats. 


*  Consignments. 


83-7 
84-4 
82-2 
79-6 
72-1 
52-9 


885-9 

194 

6 

200 

411 

47-2 

1-5 

487 

1890-4 

163 

4 

167 

358 

45-5 

11 

46-6 

1895-9 

276 

17 

293 

687 

40-2 

2-5 

42-6 

1900-4 

326 

15 

341 

928 

35-1 

1-6 

36  7 

1905-9 

160 

21 

181 

752 

21-3 

2-8 

24-1 

1910* 

40 

" 

40 

707 

1 

5-7 

" 

5-7 

Dairy  Produce 


Neither  the  United  States  nor  Ccinada  has  ever  contributed  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  importations  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1910  we 
imported  only  756  cwts.from  the  United  States  and  17,000  cwts.  from  Canada,  or  together 
only  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  British  importations.  In  the  previous  five  years 
the  figure  was  larger,  amounting  to  4  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports. 


This  decline  in  the  importations  of  Canadian  butter  must,  of  course,  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  increase  in  the  importations  of  Canadian  cheese.  Canada's  share  of 
the  British  importation  has  increased  from  33  to  71  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
though  there  was  a  fall  in  1910  to  Go  per  cent.  Canada  not  only  made  up  for  the  shrinkage 
in  the  United  States  supply,  which  has  now  almost  disappeared,  but  has  also  supplied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  increased  British  importations.     (See  Section  E.) 
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TABLE    13.— rXITED    KINGDOM.      IMPORTS    OF    BUTTER    AND    CHEESE    FROM    I'XITED 
STATES   AND   CANADA.    WITH    PROPORTIONS    IMPORTED   FROM    THESE    MAKKETS. 


.\voraso  for 


Uniti-d 
States. 


Imports  (thousand  cwts.) 
Iron) 


Canada. 


I  uited 

States  and 

Canada. 


All 
Countries. 


Proportion  (per  cent.)  Imported 
fi'Oni 


United 
States. 


United 
Canada.       States  and 
Canada. 


liUTTHK. 


1885-9 

61  • 

26 

87 

1,642 

3-7 

1-6 

5-3 

1890-4 

.W 

37 

87 

2,250 

.)..) 

1-6 

3-9 

1895-9 

lis 

129 

247 

3.136 

.3-8 

4  1 

7  9 

1900-4 

74 

219 

293 

3,872 

1-9 

5-7 

7-6 

1905-9 

57 

118 

175 

4,194 

1-4 

2-8 

4-2 

inio 

1 

17 

18 

4.326 

•02 

•4 

•4 

Cheese. 

1885-9 

820 

618 

1.438 

1,846 

44-4 

.33-5 

77-9 

1890-4 

766 

985 

1,75! 

2,152 

35-6 

45 -8 

81-4 

1895-9 

.■).-8 

1,.S37 

1.895 

2.341 

■2^-K 

57- 1 

80  9 

1900-4 

4.39 

1.704 

2, 143 

2.617 

16-.^ 

65-1 

81  ■<.< 

1905-9 

Uio 

1,720 

1.8.'i.j 

2,430 

5  1) 

7o-8 

76-3 

1910 

38 

1.607 

1,G45 

2,456 

1-6 

65-4 

67  0 

The  next  ttible  (Table  14)  deals  with  the  British  market  in  the  priiieipal  tiuiher  Timber 
items  covered  by  the  agreement.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  British  importations  of  such  timber  from  all  countries  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  imports  from  Canada  are  now  practically  the  same  as  twenty  years  afro,  the 
increased  Britisii  needs  having  been  met  from  Scandinavian  sources.  According  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Benn  the  eflect  of  tlie  agreement  will  be  to  accelerate  the  decline  in  Canadian 
supply  for  the  Britisii  market,  and  in  that  way  may  tend  to  increase  timber  prices  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     (See  Section  E.) 


TABLE  14.— UNITED  KINGDOM.  IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  TIMBER  FROM  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA,  AVITH  PROPORTIONS  IMPORTED  FROM  THESE 
MARKETS. 


Imports 

Proportion  (per 

cent.)  Imported 

(in  thousand 

loads) 

1 

from 

United  States. 

Canada 

• 

All  Counti 

•ies. 

1     United  States. 

Canada 

- 

Sawn 

Sawn, 

Sawn 

Sawn 

Sawn 

Hewn 

or 
Split 

Total 

Hewu 

or 
Split 

Total 

Hewn 

or 
Split 

Total 

Hewn 

or 

Split 

Total 

Hewn,    or 
j  Split 

Total 

1885-9 

110       265 

370 

200 

1 

998  !  1,198 

1,924 

4,299 

6,223 

5-7 

6  2 

5-9 

10-4     2V2 

19  3 

1890-4 

140       .356 

496 

1,56 

1,127 

1,283 

2,293 

4,891 

7,181 

6  1        7-3 

6-9 

6-8 

23  0 

17 -9 

189.5-9 

151       491 

642 

130 

1,590 

1,720 

2,503 

6,224 

8,727 

6  0        7-9 

7-4 

5-2 

25-5 

19-7 

1900-4 

178       643 

821 

80 

1,527 

1,607 

3,010 

6,480 

9,490 

5-9        9  9 

8-7 

2-7 

23  6 

16-9 

1905-9 

167       486 

653 

51 

1,158 

1,209 

3,385 

5,975 

9,360 

4-9       8-1 

7-0 

1-5 

19  5 

12-9 
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(D)     BEARING    OF   THE    ARRAIMGEIWENT    UPON   THE  TRADE   AND   POLICY 

OF    THE     BRITISH     EMPIRE. 

United  States  Trade  J]\e  United  States  already  has  a  very  large  trade  interest,  not  alone  in  Canada  hut  in 

Empire^  '^'''"*''         the  British  Empire  as  a  wliole,  as  is  shown  hy  the  following  statement  :— 


TAl;r,K    15.-ITNITED    STATES 


DOMESTIC     EXPORTS    To     liKlTISII     EMPIRE     .MARKET^ 
(in  million  £). 


T'nited  Kingdom        

Can:i(ia  ami  Newfoundland 

British  West  Indies  and  Britisli  (iuiana 

British  East  Indies 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Uritisli  Africa 

Rest  of  British  Kmpire        

Total  British  Empire 

Domestic  Exports  to  all  Countries 


1885-9 

1895-9 

1905-9 

76-6 

960 

1159 

...  i             7-3 

f3-5 

32-4 

1-S 

22 

2-9 

■9 

•s 

20 

2-3 

3-1 

6-3 

•3 

2-4 

25 

M 

1-6 

25 

90-3 

119-6 

164-5 

146-2 

212-6 

.355-7 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  tlie  general  exporting 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  (1)  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade ;  (2)  to  all  foreign  Countries  106  per  cent.; 
(:',)  to  the  rest  of  Britisli  Empire  100  per  cent.  The  most  remarkable  increase  has 
naturally  been  witli  Canada. 


British  Interest  in 
the  Agreement 


The  immediate  interest  of  the  agreement  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
already  been  indicated  in  Section  B  of  this  Memorandum.  This  interest  is  of  a  four-fold 
nature : — 

(1)  The  entire  removal   of  the   pn^ference   on  British  goods  of  which  Canada 

imporled  ,£66S,000  worth  in  1909-10. 

(2)  Reduction  of  the  margin  of  British  preference  on  otlicr   Bi'itish  goods,  of 

which  Canada  imported  i'4:<9.000  worth  in  1909-10. 
(:*.)  The    extension   to    favoured-nation  counti-ies    of   tlu^    reduced    Canadian 

rates  on  United  States  products  ; 
(4)  The    preference   which    Canadian    products   will   enjoy   over   the    United 

Kingdom  in  the  United  States  market.     Imports  of  this  class  from  the 

United  KiuEdom  amomited  in  1908-9  to  ^2.990,000. 


Items  on  ^Nhicli  the  Xhe  iirineipal   items   upon    which   the   British   preference   in   the  Canadian  market 

AboiilheS^  '^  "■'"  '"■  '-'itiiely  abolished  by  the  agreement  include  :— 


(Galvanized  sheets      

Rolled  sheets.  No.  14  gauge  or  thinner  (n.o.p.) 
Canada  plates,  &c.  ;    relied  sheets  c 

spelter  or  other  metal  (n.o.p.)  ... 
(Tlyceriiie  


Total  Canadian 
Imports  in  1910. 

Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

.O.p.)             ... 

d  with  zinc, 

£ 
410.000 
330,000 

162.000 
36,000 

£ 
240,000 
135,000 

122,000 
26,000 

Anions   tho   itcni^  on   win 
followins  :  - 


■h   \\v   inarsin    of    proFcronoo   li;i-;   h 


Cutlery        

Plate  glass  

Automobiles  and  parts 

Leather  poeket  books,  purses,  Ae. 

Confectionery       

Pickles,  &c.  

Biscuits,  sweetened        

Baths,  bath-tubs,  basins,  &c. ... 
Brass  band  instruments 

Watches,  clocks,  &o 

Antiseptic  surgical  dressings,  &e. 
Canned  meats  and  meat  extracts 
Anchovies,  sardines,  &c.,  in  oil 
Cement       


Total 

Canadian 

Imports. 


£ 

57,000 

37,000 

412,000 

111,000 

120,000 

79,000 

22.000 

47,000 

12.000 

96,000 

30,000 

38,000 

48,000 

32,000 


clurril  aro   iho   sterns  on  which  the 
Preference  is 
Reduced 


Imports  from 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


Present 
Preference. 


£ 

46,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,00<l 

88,000 

60,000 

20,000 

7,IK10 

5,00(1 

9,000 

lO.OOt) 

12.000 

14,000 

20,000 


I        ad   vnl. 

I  10  % 

m% 
m% 
m% 

12i% 

10'% 

10  % 

1-''  % 

10  % 

10  % 
7i% 

10  % 
per  box  |d.,  &c. 
iper  100  lbs.  2id. 


Future 
Preference. 


ad  val. 
10% 

n% 

7|% 
10% 

T4% 

n7o 

i2i%. 
71°/ 
'2/0 

7^% 

5"% 

2*% 

per  box  f  d..  &q. 
per  100  lbs.  Ud. 


Most  Favoured 
Nations 


Mr.  Fielding,  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  announced  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Extension  of 
Commons  on  February  16,  1911,  that  Canada  is  under  obligation  to  extend  most-favoured-  Reduced  Rates  to 
nation  treatment  to  12  countries,  namely,  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia.  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Japan,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Venezuela.  France  is  a 
favoured-nation  country  to  the  extent  of  the  articles  specified  in  Schedules  B  and  C  of  the 
Franco-Canadian  treaty.  The  12  above-named  countries  are  enjo3'ing  the  benefits  of  the 
French  treaty,  and  in  regard  to  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  United  States 
Mr.  Fielding  said  : — 

"As  respects  the  dutiable  schedules  in  the  agreement  with  the  United  States,  the 
concessions  to  be  granted  to  the  United  States  are  largely  the  same  as  have  already  been  granted 
to  France  and  the  favoured-nation  countries.  As  respects  a  large  part  of  the  list,  therefore,  no 
additional  advantage  will  be  enjoyed  by  such  countries.  There  are,  however,  a  few  articles  in  the 
French  schedules  which  in  the  agreement  with  the  United  States  are  made  free  or  dutiable  at 
lower  rates;  in  these  cases  the  advantages  granted  to  the  United  States  will  extend  also  to  France 
and  the  favoured-nation  eouiUries.  In  the  case  of  a  few  articles  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Freneli  treaty,  the  favoured-nation  countries  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  concessions 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  United  .States,  but  France  will  not  be  so  entitled.  Although  not 
arising  from  any  agreement,  in  no  case  has  any  advantage  been  granted  to  any  foreign  country 
that  did  not  at  the  same  time  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  rates  to  be  established  are  lower  than  those  already  enjoyed  by  British  countries,  the 
reductions  will  apply  to  such  countries.  There  is  no  understanding  of  any  kind  except  what  is 
found  in  the  correspondence  and  schedules  already  before  the  House." 


In  Canada 


From  this  statement  it  is  seen  that  Canadian  concessions  to  the  United  States  are  to  Increased  Area  ol 
be  extended  to  all   favoured-nation  countries,  and  that  tlierefore  the  area  of  coiiipetitiou  Foreign  Competition 
which  the  British  maiuifacturers  will  have  to  meet  in  future  in  Canada  will  be  extended  to 
all  the  competitive  products  from  these  countries,  whicli  will  enjoy  together  with  the  United 
States  either  free  entry  or  reduced  rates  in  Canada,  in  every  case  diminishing  the  present 
preference  upon  British  goods. 


Germany  has  no  most-favoured  arrangement  with  Canada,  and  consequently  is  not  Position  of  Germany 
entitled  to  share  in  these  concessions ;  though  it  will  be  noted  that  under  the  provisional 
arrangement  made  between  the  Canadian  and  German  Governments  in  February.  1910.  a 
trade  treaty  is  contemplated  between  the  two  countries. 


The  agreement  between   Canada  and  the   United  States  institutes  an  entirely  new  Differentiation 

departure  in  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire,  inasmuch  as  one  State  af  the   Empire   now  against  the  United 

becomes  i>arty  to  an  agreement  under  which  it  receives  preferential  treatment  in  a  foreign  KingJom  In  the 
country  wliich  is  not  to  be  shared  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
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Empire.  In  1892  the  United  States  Government  offered  Canada  an  exclusive  arrangement 
of  this  character,  and  it  was  refused  by  Canadian  Ministers  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
not  be  a  party  to  an  arrnngement  wliich  differentiated  against  the  Motlier  Country.  In 
tlie  arrangement  now  proposed  the  United  Stales  will  be  levying  higlier  duties  upon  a 
niunl:>er  of  British  products  than  upon  any  corresponding  (.'anadian  products  entering  the 
United  States,  as  for  instance — cutlery,  clocks,  motor  cars,  plate  glass,  leather  purses,  &v., 
asbestos  manufactures,  crude  featiiers,  pickles  and  confectionery. 

The  Position  of  the  This  differential  treatment  in  tlie  United  States  market  arises  because  of  (lie  special 

th"' H**!^ 'd  It"*"  '"  ii'lerpretation  given  by  the  United  States  to  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  (See  Tariff 
Commission  MM.  48  on  ''  Most-Favoured-Nation  Arrangements  and  British  Trade.")  The 
Cnitcd  States  regard  the  concessions  given  to  Canada  as  payment  for  ecj^uivalent 
concessions  received  from  Canada,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  tlie  United  States  not  to 
extend  concessions  granted  in  this  manner  to  any  other  country  unless  a  corresponding 
concession  is  received  from  that  country.  The  United  States  maj',  for  example,  extend 
these  concessions  to  Germany  or  France  or  any  other  tariff'  country  in  return  for  what  they 
may  regard  as  equivalent  concessions  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  United 
Kingdom  (having  no  negotiating  tariff')  to  grant  such  tariff'concessions,  the  United  Kingdom 
is  permanently  excluded  from  these  benefits  unless  she  is  prepared  to  give  other 
concessions. 

The  West  Indies  jj^g  tj-ade  of  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom  is  also 

affected  by  the  proposcxl  arrangement.  Thus  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Trade  Relations 
between  Canada  and  tlie  West  Indies  (of  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  chairman,  and 
tlie  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  and  the  Hon.  \\'.  Paterson,  the  two  Canadian  negotiators  of  the 
Canadian-United  States  arrangement,  were  also  members)  has  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  inter-preferential  trade  between  Canada  and  tlie  several  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 
All  tlie  legislatures  of  the  West  Indies  (except  that  of  Jamaica)  havf  since  passed  resolutions 
accepting  the  principle  of  mutual  prefeii-nce.  The  main  products  upon  which  Canada 
desires  preference  in  the  West  India  market  are  flour  and  fish,  and  the  question  now  arises 
whetlier  the  diversion  of  Canadian  supplies  of  these  products  to  the  United  States  market 
under  this  reciprocal  arrangement  would  not  deprive  any  reciprocity  arrangement  with  the 
West  Indies  of  any  practical  value  to  Canada.  The  Canadian  exports  of  wheat  flour  and 
fish  to  the  West  Indies  in  1909-10  were  of  the  value  of  i-241,000  and  .£294.000  respectively. 

Newfoundland  Another  British  colony,  Ne^\'foundland,  is  also   vitally  affected  by  this  agreement. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  in  the  Britisli  House  of  Commons  on  February  20,  1911,  that  there 
being  no  reciprocal  treaty  between  Newfiundland  and  the  United  States,  Newfoundland 
exports,  whieli  consist  chiefly  of  fish  and  fish  products,  will  not  share  in  the  free  importa- 
tion which  is  to  be  accorded  to  their  chief  competitors,  the  exports  of  Canada.  The 
Newfoundland  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1909  included  tlie  following  items: — Dried 
cod  i;23,000,  herrings  £24,000,  iron  ore  i' 19.000,  fish  oils  i";9,000.  laths  and  lumber  i:5,000, 
berries  i:4, 000,  copper  ore  Jl 5,000,  and  sealskins  £29,000.  In  practically  all  these  items 
competitive  Canadian  products  are  to  be  favoured  with  preferential  rates  over  Newfoundland 
exports  in  the  United  States  market.  As  regards  Newfoundland  imports  the  larger  market 
of  the  United  States  may  now  cause  some  diversion  of  the  Canadian  supplies  of  flour.  The 
value  of  the  wheat  flour  imported  by  Newfoundland  from  Canada  in  1909  was  £297,000, 
and  Newfoundland  may  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  her  supplies  in  future. 

Australia  Tlie  extent  to  wliich  Australia  is  ;dso  concerned  with   this  reciprocal  arrangement 

fietween  Canada  and  tlie  United  States  has  been  indicated  in  Section  B  of  tlie  Memorandum. 
Thus  the  Canadian  imports  in  1910  includid  £20,000  worth  of  Australian  fresh  meat.  In 
the  absence  of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  Canada  and  Australia,  this  meat  will 
presumably  continue  to  be  suljject  to  the  Canadian  duty  of  Ijd.  per  Hi.,  while  a  lower  rate, 
namely  |d.  per  lb.,  will  be  imposed  on  United  States  meat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  imported  in  1910  £3,000  worth  of  meat  and  meat  extracts  from  Australia.  Upon 
this  trade  Australian  products  will  in  future  be  suliject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  entering 
the  Lnited  States  than  the  competing  products  from  Canada.  Austi'alia  also  has  a  trade  in 
coke  with  the  United  States.  The  competitive  coke  from  Canada  will  under  the  agreement 
enter  the  United  States  free,  while  Australian  coke  i-emains  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
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(E)    STATEMENTS     BY     BRITISH     AUTHORITIES. 

The  following  statements  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission :  — 

Mr.  a.  T.  MATTHEWS. 

(London  Market  Reporter  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.) 


The  question  of  the  extent  to  wliich  impoits  to  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  agricultural  products    Meat 
may  be  affected  by  the  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  complicated  by  influence.';, 
the  strength  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate;  everything  depends  on  future  develop- 
ments which  may  easily  falsify  any  forecast,  however  sagacious  or  cautious. 


Effect  upon  British 

Interests 


For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  future  balance  between  production  and  consumption  of 
meat  as  it  may  affect  British  stockowners  the  possibilities  on  either  side  are  enormous.  On  that 
of  production  they  seem  practically  to  have  no  limit,  for  when  we  have  considered  the  capabilities 
of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Australasia  and  Canada,  the  mere  fringe  of  which  has  only  yet  been  touched, 
we  still  have  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  intense  farming  such  as  at  present  exists  nowhere  except 
in  a  few  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  United  States  as 
a  country  that  has  nearly  exhausted  its  power  nf  producing  a  surplus  of  meat  for  export,  and 
uuder  its  present  system  of  agriculture  that  is  evidently  true.  That  system,  broadly  speaking, 
consists  in  a  constant  drawing  from  nature  without  compensating  her  for  her  gifts,  by  means  of 
that  mixed  farming  wliieh  maintains  the  soil  of  Britain  in  a  state  of  fertility.  American  writers 
and  pioneers  of  agricultural  science  are  now  urging  the  abandonment  of  the  present  wasteful 
process,  and  when  America  follows  in  our  footsteps  and  takes  to  high  farming  she  will  be  able  to 
double  her  production.     But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  gradual  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  of  the  possibilities  ofinereased  demand  ?  Apart  from  the  necessities  Argentina  Supplies 
created  by  the  ever-growing  population  of  consuming  countries,  there  are  forces  at  work  on  the 
European  continent  which  are  only  kept  in  check  by  the  iron  hand  of  monopoly.  The  masses 
are  demanding  cheaper  meat,  and  should  Germany  and  Au.-tria  be  compelled  to  open  their  ports 
to  frozen  beef  and  mutton,  all  the  market  authorities  with  whom  the  writer  is  acquainted  agree 
that  British  consumers  may  say  good-bye  to  cheap  meat  for  many  years  to  come.  This  would  be 
a  peculiar  kind  of  triumph  for  the  principle  oi  "  free  trade,"  the  effects  of  which  depend  so  much 
on  where  it  is  applied.  In  this  particular  instance  the  application  would  gieatly  benefit  the 
British  farmer  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer.  At  the  present  moment  several  new  and  improved 
vessels  are  building  for  the  Argentine  meat  trade,  and  this  fact  involves  a  puzzle.  To-day,  in 
London's  central  market,  Argentine  chilled  beef  is  fetching — taking  the  average  of  the  whole 
carcass — 3Jd.  per  lb.,  a  price  at  which  it  i.s  impossible  to  produce  and  deliver  at  a  profit.  Someone 
is  losing  money  by  the  trade,  and  yet  they  are  building  more  ships.  In  all  probability  the 
solution  is  that  the  South  Americans  are  preparing  for  the  contingency  of  new  markets  being 
opened  up  as  referred  to  above.  It  is  an  axiom  generally  accepted  that  no  trade  can  endure  if 
canied  on  at  a  loss,  and  therefore  any  great  expansion  of  our  present  imports  on  the  present  lines 
seems  out  of  the  question. 

Here  we  have  another  factor,  always  at  work,  viz.,  the  minimum  price  at  which  an  article 
can  be  placed  on  the  market,  that  must  operate  on|enterprises  for  opening  new  fields  of  production. 

So  far,  all  that  has  been  said  is  intended  to  show  the  danger  of  rash  conclusions  upon  such 
a  subject  as  that  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  and  we  will  now  consider  the  bearing-i  and 
possible  effects  of  the  proposed  changes.  Although  for  some  time  past  the  United  States  has 
been  rapidly  diminishing  her  exports  of  meat  of  all  kinds  to  this  country,  she  does  at  present 
continue  to  send  us  an  ayipreciable  quantity.  In  ttie  week  ending  February  11  the  meat  entering 
the  centi-al  market  from  Xorth  America  (including  Canada)  was  just  about  one-fifth  of  that  from 
South  America,  which  practically  means  Argentina.  The  total  of  the  former  was,  in  round  figures, 
300  tons  and  tliat  of  the  latter  .3,000  tons,  and  tliese  relative  quantities  show  us  at  a  glance  that  any 
small  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  supplies  from  North  America  would  have  but  a  small  effect 
on  our  current  market  prices. 


I  have  discussed  the  question  carefully  with  a  number  of  men  extensively  engaged  in 
the  foreign  meat  trade,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  unanimity  of  theiropinion.  Their  views  may  be 
very  briefly  summed  up  as  follows :— So  long  as  the  United  States  have  a  surplus  of  their  own, 
any  purchases  they  may  make  from  Canada  will  only  increase  that  surplus,  and  therefore  the  extra 
quantity  to  spare  for  England  will  only  counterbalance  the  consequent  reduction  from  Canada  in 
actual  weight,  though  the  quality  may  suffer  by  the  retention  of  the  best  for  the  consumption  of 
the  wealthy  American  cities.  The  great  fact  that  States  supplies  are  a  steadily  diminishing 
quantity  is  fully  recognised  by  the  London  trade,  but  no  one's  equanimity  seems  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  it.  Everyone  points  to  the  Southern  hemisphere  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our 
future  sources  of  supply,  and  as  being  quite  able  to  more  tlian  compensate  the  deficiency  of  the 
North,  even  if  the  available  surplus  of  the  States  ceases  altogether. 


Effect  upon  United 
States  and  Canadian 
Production 
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Bacon  and  Cheese 


Wheat  and  Flour 


There  is  one  feature,  however,  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  witli  this 
proposed  reciprocity.  Canada  is  a  better  country,  under  present  conditions  of  development,  for 
breeding  and  rearing  than  tor  fattening  stock,  and  that  is  why  Canadian  farmers  have  long  been 
anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  store  cattle  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
free  admission  into  the  States  for  lean  and  young  stock  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  breeding  in 
the  Dominion.  In  the  States  they  are  now  extremely  short  of  store  cattle,  and  thus  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  very  extensive  trade  in  them.  In  tliis  way  the  aggregate  production  of  States  beef 
may  be  increased'to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  supposed  possible,  and  tlie  export  trade  in  beef 
to  Britain  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  however,  before  that  trade 
must  cease,  and  then  tlie  present  agreement  will  have  its  full  effect  on  tlie  diversion  of  Canadian 
supplies  to  a  market  tliat  does  not  involve  an  ocean  voyage.  Competition  for  any  article  must 
either  raise  prices  or  displace  trade,  and  to  this  extent  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  foresee 
that  the  effect  of  the  treaty  must  in  future  years  be  the  diminishing  of  Canadian  supplies  to  this 
country.  I  liave  confined  "these  remarks  to  cattle  because  the  imports  of  sheep  and  mutton  from 
North  "America  have  dwindled  to  nothing.  These  were,  at  one  time,  very  considerable,  but  the 
trade  has  disappeared  and  present  appearances  point  to  the  same  thing  happening  in  cattle. 

But  the  trade  in  agricultural  produce  between  England  and  Canada  is,  and  would  contiime 
to  be  under  present  conditions,  a  very  important  one  in  other  things  than  beef.  I  think  tiie 
treaty  cannot  fail  to  very  largely  curtail  the  imports  of  bacon  and  cheese,  and  in  all  probability  a 
serious  rise  in  those  articles  will  result  to  our  consumers  and  benefit  our  producers  to  a 
corresponding  degree. 

With  regard  to  wheat  and  flour,  the  whole  position  bristles  with  difficulties  for  him  who 
attempts  to  forecast  tlie  course  of  events.  Personally  I  am  disposed  to  look  for  considerable 
disturbance  in  the  present  order  of  tilings.  If  all  Canada's  finest  wheats  are  absorbed  by  the 
States  there  must  be  somewhere  a  dislocation  of  trade.  The  question  of  quality  in  wheat  is  all 
important,  and  I  cannot  see  how  the  removal  of  the  best  class  of  grain  from  competition  in  our 
markets  can  possibly  weaken  the  position  of  the  British  grower.  We  have  been  searching  for  some 
time  for  a  new  wheat  that  will  suit  our  soil  and  climate  and  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
characteristics  of  the  Manitoba  varieties.  Such  a  wlieat  is  said  to  have  been  recently  produced 
and  is  being  widely  distributed.  If  this  sliould  be  successful  the  growth  of  English  wlieat  would 
i-pceive  a  new  lease  of  life  which  would  be  partly  due  to  the  new  treaty. 


Effect  of  the 
arrangement  upon 
British  Supplies 
and  Prices 


Place  of  Canadian 
and  other  Wheats 
in  British  Market 


Mr.  JOSEPH    RANK. 

(Joseph  Rank,  Ltd.,  Baltic  House,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  also  Victoria  Docks, 
Hull  and  Cardifl',  Millers  and  Corn  Merchants.) 

I  am  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  between  Canada  and  tlie  United  States,  if 
carried  through,  upon  British  supplies  and  prices.  It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  United  States  has 
already  been  grinding  Canadian  wheat  in  bond  for  some  years,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  be 
able  to  get  it  free.  The  main  thing  is  that  this  reciprocity  opens  up  another  market  for  Canada 
very  close  at  hand.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  as  large  a  proportion,  and  as  there  will  be 
increased  competition,  we  shall  have  to  pay  more  for  what  we  want.  This  Canadian  West  wheat 
is  the  kind  that  is  needed  to  mix  with  our  home  wheat.  It  just  gives  to  our  bread  what  is  wanted 
by  reason  of  its  gluten,  strength  and  lifting  power.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  this  country  that 
we  should  be  losing  wheat  of  this  character,  and  also  wheat  from  our  own  Empire.  In  times  of 
war  we  might  depend  on  our  Colonies  to  let  us  have  all  the  food  they  can  spare.  Had  Canada 
been  encouraged  the  Empire  would  in  time  have  become  self-supporting  as  regards  bread  stuffs. 
As  it  is  we  must  expect  that  our  bread,  as  other  foodstuffs,  will  cost  more  as  a  result  of  this 
diversion  of  Canadian  supplies  to  the  United  States— not  that  total  exports  of  the  Xortli  American 
continent  will  necessarily  be  less,  but  that  the  particular  kind  of  wheat  which  our  millers 
especially  need  to  make'  tlie  cheap  and  good  loaf  will  go  to  the  United  States  and  not  to 
the  United  Kinadora.  Further,  the  United  States  will  import  best  Canadian  wheats,  such  as 
Manitoba,  and  probably  export  more  of  their  own  soft  wheats,  which  are  not  suitable  for  mixing 
with  our  home  wheats,"  thereby  decreasing  the  price  of  English  wheat  to  our  farmers. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number  of  varieties,  the  various  wheats  of  the  world 
are  none  of  them  alone  suitable  for  making  the  most  satisfactory  sack  of  flour  or  loaf  of  bread 
(please  note  that  where  either  are  referred  to  in  future  the  terms  are  interchangeable)  as  used  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are  invariably  obtained  by  a  judicious  and 
skilful  mixture  of  different  varieties  of  wiieats,  each  of  which  has  clearly  and  strictly  defined 
general  characteristics  and  properties.  The  chief  value  of  any  wheats  depends  upi>n  its  strength, 
that  is  the  property  which  enables  it  to  make  a  porous,  and  at  the  ,?ame  time  well  developed  and 
well  filled  out  loaf  of  bread.  When  this  property  is  combined  with  a  fairly  high  degree  of  colour, 
such  wheats  have  the  highest  intrinsic  value  in  the  market.  Among  this  group  are  the  Western 
Canadian  wheats.  Manitobans,  which  probably  rank  as  high  in  quality  and  value  as  any  wheat 
produced.  The  spring  wheats  of  North  America,  Duluth,  &c.,  are  also  wheats  of  high  value,  having 
high  strength  properties,  and  being  of  very  good  colour  in  bread. 

Russian  wheats  (which  may  be  divided  into  three  general  groups  :  South  Russian— winter 
and  spring  wheats— shipped  from  various  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  North  Russian  whefits, 
shipped  from  Baltic  ports)  are  to  the  English  miller  vei-y  valuable  wheats,  having  very  distinctive 
strength  properties,  and  the  power  of  binding  together  wheats  of  a  weaker  and  less  stable 
character  when  mixed  with  them.     The  various  jftircels  of  Russian  wheats  revived  vary  very 
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properUes  J.las  afm^^afd  a,>d,  of  course,  tlus  resume  o^.  only  be  understood  to  be  m  general  term«. 
The  winter  wheats  of  America,  Hard  Kansas  and  Red  AVinter,  are  wheats  of  a  medium 
unalitv  havim-  just  medium  strength  properties,  and  a  fair  amount  of  colour  in  bread  but  flour. 
imideLm  these  wl.eats  alone,  if  mad-  into  bread,  would  not  produce  a  satisfactory  loaf  for  the 
Knglish  baker.  ,         ,  ,     r    <■ 

nualitv  of  flour  than  that  from  the  South. 

The  West  C-st  of  Amerioa^pli^r. ^th^W^  Blue^St.m.  ^^J^^^ 

T'S^^^^^^   n  "douif  but  ai^'  e^ceSiS  wk^^^^^  and  if  made  into  bread  alom. 

w^,uld  be  Sra  veiT  insipid  and  unpleasant  flavour.     The  flour  from  them  is  so  yellow  as  to  be 
almost  of  a  aolden  cast.  . 

Vustralian  wh-ats  are  valuable,  particularly  because  of  their  high  colour  properties.     The 
flour  pSced  f  om  these  wheats  is  of  medium  strength,  but  of  a  very  tine  "''  >  5;°'^;"-.;^^'\h  tagl 
Weqr  bloom  and  produces  a  loaf  of  very  high  quality,  in  this  ease  not  necessarily  by  itself,  but  it 
improvrThrciracre'VJul    brightness  °of  ^ther    wheats  when   mixed  with   them   in  even 
comparatively  small  proportions. 

The  -roup  of  Indian  wheats  are  a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  Jinghsh  miller ssuppy 
Wheats  of  "an  intense  hardness,  having  a  very  low  degree  of  moisture,  when  assimilated  wth 
"oer  wheats  after  the  process  of  washing,  and  freeing  from  stones,  &c.,  will  produce  a  loaf  of 
verv  ^oXuality  "peaking  generally,  these  wheats  are  of  any  medium  quality  as  to  colour  and 
to  qua litv  as  o^strength,  but  by  reason  of  their  exceptional  dryness,  they  are  very  useful  wheats 
in  tlii  mlxtu^:  and  when  oflering  in  any  quantities,  are  very  freely  used  by  the  English  millers. 

The  properties  of  our  native  wheats  are  fairly  well  known  Milled  .^lone  they  are  altogether 
too  soft  and  tinder  to  produce  a  satisfactory  loaf,  and  if  we  had  to  depend  upon  bread  made  f  om 
our  nativrwheats  even  had  we  a  sufficient  quantity  during  the  last  decade  we  should  hav-e  had 
some  veiT  iiu   t^-ren^^^^  to  eat.     The  chief  characteristic  of  English  wheats  is  the.r  sweetness 

and  foithi"  reason,  when  introduced  in  small  proportions  among  the  drier  foreign  wheats,  it 
improves  their  characteristics  in  the  matter  of  taste  very  greatly. 

You  will  note  I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  from  a  miller's  point  of  view  almost  entirely. 
As  a  matre.  o  fact,  so  far  as  the  use  of  single  wheat  flours  in  England  is  concerned  byj^kers 
it  is  so  =mall  as  to  be  entirely  negligible,  and  even  when  it  is  done  by  the  most  up-to-date 
bakers  it^^  safe  to  say  it  s  done  in  "such  a  haphazard  negligible  fashion  as  to  be  withou 
ant  si'c^nificance  whatever.  If  a  baker  buys  a  parcel  of  say  Austra  lan.  Winter  Plate  wheat 
flour  he"imply  mixes  this  haphazard  with  possibly  one  or  two  English  mi  ler^s  flour  m  sucli 
!;vnnmt^o,s  as  thrpr^^^^^^^  paid  for  each  will  allow  him  to  make  his  blend  of  flour  at, 

Tavh^  at  the  lament  me  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  composition  of  the  one  or  two  other 
f^ou  ""which  he  may  happen  to  be  using  at  the  same  time.  AVith  the  exception  of  possibly  the 
Spr  n-  Ame  ican,  or  M  wheats,  which  the  baker  kno.vs  to  be  strong  and  which  he  may 

bfend"wi?h  what  is  known  as  country  flour,  that  is  flour  made  from  English  wheat,  conect 
practice  of  blending  by  the  bakers  is  out  of  the  question  altogether. 

The  foUowing  is  a  summary  synopsis  of  the  general  qualities  of  wheat :  — 


Variety. 


Manitoban         

North  American,  Spring 

American  Red  Winter 

American  Hard  Kansas 

West  Coast  of  America  ; 
Walla   AValla  1^ 
Blue  Stem       J  " 

River  Plate  :   North   ... 
South  ... 

New  Zealand 

Australian  

White  Indians 

Red  Indians       

South  Russians  :   Winter  1 


Strength. 


Colour. 


Spring 


North  Russians 
English 


High        

High        

Medium 

Medium 

Low  

Good        

Medium  . 

Low  

Medium  to  good 

Medium 

Fair  to  medium 
I  As  a  type  high, 
but  vary  con- 
I      siderably 

Good        

Low  


Very  good 
Very  good 
Very  good 
Good      

Good, hut  yellow 

High      

Good     

Good     

High     

Fair  to  good    ... 
Low  to  fair 

Medium  to  good 

Medium  to  good 
High      


Synopsis  of 
Qualities  of  Wheat 


Flavour. 


Sweet,  dry 
Sweet,  dry 
Sweet 
Dry 

Insipid,  dry 

Dry,  sweet 

Dry,  sweet 

Sweet 

Diy 

Harsh,  insipid 

Harsh,  insipid 

Dry 

Dry 
Sweet 


Local  character- 
istics of  British 
Bread 
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Briefly — the  kind  of  loaf  in  favour  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  home  baking  done.  AVhere  this  is  general  or  at  all 
common  in  parts  of  England — the  Xorth  of  England  particularly — tin  loaves  are  in  favour.  This 
also  applies  to  the  AVest  of  England  as  far  south  as  the  Severn.  Tlie  .Southern  Counties  of 
England,  the  Midlands,  and  South  Wales — where  the  trade  is  done  principally  by  bakers — the 
cottage  loaf  is  the  type  principally  in  favour.  The  chief  type  of  loaf  used  in  Scotland  is  batch 
bread — that  is  loaves  only  having  enist  top  and  bottom.  The  type  of  bread  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Ireland  is  the  scone  baked  on  a  griddle  or  pan  oven.  In  the  towns,  a  particular  type  of 
cottage  loaf  known  as  the  "  turnover''  is  in  great  favour.     Also  a  certain  amount  of  tin  bread. 

The  composition  of  the  flours  for  the  tin  loaf  trade,  speaking  generally,  does  not  actually 
need  the  use  of  Manitoban  wheats,  as  the  strength  of  flour  required  to  make  tin  and  home  made 
bread  is  not  necessarily  so  high  as  that  for  cottage  bread  and  bakers'  bread  generally.  In  this 
class  of  flour  usually  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  Manitoban  would  be  found  to  be  the 
minimum  required  to  make  a  satisfactory  flour. 


Mr.    I.    HAMILTON     BENN,    M  P. 
(Director  of  Price  &  Pierce,  Ltd.,  London,  and  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec.) 


Wood  and  Wood 
Products 


Effect  upon 

Canadian 

Production 


Effect  upon  the 
British  Market 


The  effect  upon  Canadian  timber  properties  and  upon  tlie  Canadian  lumber  trade  with  this 
country  of  the  measure  of  reciprocity  now  proposed  between  Canada  and  the  L^nited  States 
cannot  fail  to  be  considerable.  The  striking  fact  is  that  according  to  the  statements  of  many 
authoritative  persons,  tlie  available  supplies  of  timber  in  t!ie  United  States  do  not  exceed  20 
years'  life  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  but  this  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  view.  Still  it 
would  seem  to  be  explanation  enough  for  the  lumber  items  in  the  new  agi cement.  At  present 
there  is  a  United  States  duty  of  SL2.5  per  1,IX)0  ft.  on  Canadian  lumber,  and  this  duty  is  now  to 
be  removed.  Only  tliose  who  realise  to  what  an  enormous  extent  lumber  enters  into  the  daily 
requirements  of  industrial  and  agricultural  peoples  such  as  those  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
can  appreciate  the  place  which  lumber  holds  ia  the  national  economy.  Obviously  it  must  be  to 
the  immediate  advantage  of  the  lumber  interests  of  Canada  to  secure  this  free  entry  to  a  gigantic 
market  such  as  that  ol  the  United  States  with  all  the  advantages  of  better  prices  and  keen 
demand,  but  there  has  arisen  in  recent  years  in  Canada  a  strong  national  movement  for  the 
conservation  of  Canadian  resources.  This  has  found  expression  in  the  formation  of  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  of  which  the  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  is  the 
chairman,  and  the  whole  energies  of  this  body  of  influential  and  representative  men  are  being 
dii-eeted  to  measures  which  will  save  Canada  from  a  repetition  of  the  depletion  of  forest  wealth 
which  has  brought  the  I'nited  States  to  her  present  critical  position.  This  is  of  course  a  question 
of  large  national  policy.  For  the  moment  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  whole,  the  opening  up  of  the 
American  market  will  mean  a  considerable  appreciation  of  all  the  standing  timber  properties 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

I  am  asked  what  effect  this  greatly  increased  lumber  trade  with  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  have  upon  the  British  market.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  33  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  total 
British  iaiports  of  timber  came  from  Canada.  At  the  present  time  this  proportion  has  fallen  to 
about  22  per  cent.,  partly  owing  to  a  smaller  importation  of  Canadian  timber,  but  mainly  to  the 
increased  supplies  obtained  from  Russia  and  the  Baltic.  I  anticipate  that,  with  the  agreement  in 
force,  the  decline  in  the  jiroportionate  British  use  of  Canadian  timber  will  be  greatly  accelerated, 
and  it  seems  inevitable  that  British  prices  must  go  up. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  noting  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  Canadian  authorities,  with  which 
I  certainly  agree,  the  timber  properties  in  Eastern  Canada  are  not  likely  to  derive  quite  as  much 
benefit  fromthe  agreement  as  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  for  the  reason  that  so 
large  a  part  of  the  sale  value  of  timber  is  due  to  the  cost  of  getting  out  the  lumber,  and  this  is 
determined  mainly  by  the  prices  of  food  and  other  supplies  for  forest  operations  and  the  cost  of 
labour.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  food  products  and  hay  to  the 
United  States  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  will  restrict  the  supplies  of  these  articles 
for  local  consumption,  and  therefore  raise  the  price.  In  that  event  the  cost  of  getting  out  the 
lumber  will  be  increased,  and  may  to  some  extent  counteract  the  advantage  of  increased  prices 
obtainable  for  the  timber  itself. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  statement  on  this  subject  made  in  the  Montreal  Star  by 
Jlr.  A.  McLaurin,  of  the  Campbell-McLaurin  Lumber  Company,  when  he  says  :— 

"  It  is  hardly  believable  that  the  Americans  agreed  to  such  terms.  Should  the  treaty,  as 
submitted  to  Parliament  yesterday,  ever  pass  the  United  States  Congress  it  would  be  the  greatest 
trade  event  favourable  to  Canada  that  we  have  ever  known.  The  taking  off  of  the  Si. 25  per 
thousand  feet  of  rough  lumber  is  a  great  thing  in  itself  for  Canada.      Of  course  we  would  not 
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get  tlie  entire  §1.25,  because  the  American  buyer  would  liave  to  have  }iis  share.  As  far  as  tlie 
pulp  industry  is  concerned,  nothins  better  could  have  been  suggested.  The  only  danger  that  I 
see,  should  the  treaty  be  accepted,  is  that  the  American  would  come  here  in  droves  and  establish 
so  many  mills  that  there  might  be  an  over-production.  However,  we  can  take  chances  on  that 
if  we  can  only  get  the  treaty  ratified." 


Another  aspect  of  the  subject  is  the  development  in  Canada  of  paper-making  and  other 
industries  allied  to  the  lumber  trade.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  capital  is  being  sunk  at  the 
present  time  in  the  construction  of  pulp  and  pajier  mills  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  type. 
Paper  is  one  of  the  items  of  the  new  reei))rocity  proposal,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  admitted 
free  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  when  there  is  no  export  duty  or  export  charge  of  any 
kind  on  the  wood  or  wood-pulp  exported  from  Canada  to  the  States.  As  is  well  known,  there  are 
provinces  of  Canada  which  by  means  of  their  provincial  regulations  practically  prohiVjit  the 
exportation  of  the  raw  material  from  Crown  lands,  their  object  being  to  retain  the  manufacture 
of  the  finished  article  within  their  own  domain.  There  is  little  expectation  in  Canada  of  a 
modification  of  these  provincial  regulations,  but  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  Canadian  paper 
does  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  for  the  supply  of  pulp-wood  is  already  running  short  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  border.  The  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  many  other  places  are  ceasing  to 
make  "news,"  and  must  either  go  out  of  business  or  turn  their  attention  to  "book''  or  other 
higher  grades  of  papers,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  ground  wood  does  not  play  so  large  a  part. 
There  is  already  an  importation  of  paper  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada,  and  there  is 
certainly  a  widespread  expectation  in  Canada  that  as  the  Canadian  paper  industry  extends  an 
important  market  should  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  printing  paper,  for  instance,  the 
total  Canadian  exports  were  S2,o00,000  in  1909-10,  of  which  20  per  cent,  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  50  per  cent,  to  the  Untied  States,  and  2.')  per  cent,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  substantial  British  interest  in  this  development  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  policy,  and  not  for  Great  Britain  alone  but  also  for  the  Empire. 


Paper  and  Allied 
Industries 


Mr.  R.  BEAUMONT  THOMAS. 

(Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,   Ltd.,    33   &  35  Eastcheap,    London,    E.C. ;   and  at    Llanelly,   Lydney  and 
Lydbrook  (Glos.),  Swansea,  Neath,  Pontyclun,  and  Pontrhydyrun,  Marmfacturers  of  Tinplates.) 

The   interest   of  the   British  tinplate  trade  in  the  new  reciprocal  arrangement   between   Tinplates 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  in  the  main  an  indirect  one.     Tinplates  are  to  continue  to  be 
admitted  into  Canada  free  from  all  countries,  but  it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Canadian  import  trade.    The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


IMPORTS    OF    TINPLATES    AND     SHEETS    INTO     CANADA. 


Canadian  Imports 


From 
United  Kingdom. 

From 
United  States. 

Total. 
Boxes  of  100  lbs. 

Boies  of  100  lbs. 

Boxes  of  100  lbs. 

1893 

273,000 

.30,000 

.303,000 

1894 

292,000 

15,000 

307,000 

1895 

25G,ll0ii 

4,000 

260,000 

1896 

2'.i3,U00 

45,000 

338,000 

1897 

307,000 

68,000 

375,000 

1898 

444,000 

13,000 

457,000 

1899 

326,000 

6.000 

332,000 

1900 

481, (X)0 

8,000 

602,000 

1901 

512.000 

22.000 

543,000 

1902 

.506,0(10 

3'.l.000 

544,000 

1903 

.572,000 

3:i,oi;io 

605,000 

1904 

412,000 

84.(:)i  to 

490,000 

1905 

406,000 

194,000 

60O,0tlO 

1906 

.    350,000 

255,000 

606,000 

1907' 

352,000 

101,000 

453,000 

1908 

439,  OIX) 

258,000 

698,000 

1909 

397,000 

141,000 

.537.000 

1910 

551,000 

246,000 

797,000 

Nine  months. 
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World  Production 


Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  world  production  of  tinplates  :— 
PRODUCTION     OF    TINPLATES     IN 


Great  Britain's 

Great  Britain. 

United    States. 

Germany. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of  Totals. 

Boxes  of  100  lbs. 

Boxes  of  100  lbs. 

Boxes  of  100  lbs. 

Boxes  of  100  lbs. 

1889 

11,887.000 

500,000 

12,387,000 

95 

1890 

11,688.000 

— 

478,000 

12,166,000 

96 

1891 

12,284,000 

22,000* 

526,000 

12,832,000 

95 

1892 

11,098,000 

421,000 

600,000 

12,119,000 

91 

1893 

10,733,000 

1.236,000 

614,000 

12,583,000 

85 

1894 

10,168,000 

1,663,000 

700,000 

12,531.000 

81 

1895 

10,441,000 

2,546,000 

698,000 

13.685,000 

76 

1896 

8,220,000 

.3,592,000 

765,000 

12,577,000 

65 

1897 

8,316,000 

5,749.000 

705,000 

14,770.000 

56 

1898 

7,861.000 

7,323,000 

791,000 

15,975,000 

49 

1899 

8,207,000 

8,084,000 

761,000 

17,052,000 

48 

1900 

8,577,000 

8,490,000 

688,000 

17,755,000 

48 

1901 

8.766,000 

8,944,000 

812,000 

18,522,000 

47 

1902 

9.674,000 

8,064,000 

951,000 

18,689,000 

51 

1903 

9,471,000 

10,752,000 

1,011,600 

21,234,000 

44 

1904 

10,965,000 

10,263,tKX) 

1.075,000 

22,303,000 

49 

1905 

11,085,000 

11,054,000 

1,053,000 

23,192,000 

47 

1906 

11,532,000 

12,937.000 

1,010.000 

25,479,000 

45 

1907 

12,439,000 

11,531,000 

997,000 

24,967,000 

49 

1908 

12,387,000 

12,031,000 

1,083,000 

25,501,000 

48 

The  Canadian 
Industry  and  the 
Anti-dumping    Law 


The  Position  of 
Australia 


An  effort  lias  been  made  to  create  a  Canadian  industry  at  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  and  in  the 
interests  of  this  industry  the  Canadian  anti-dumping  law  was  put  into  operation  against  United 
States  imports.  Tlie  effect  of  this  anti-dumping  law  is  seen  in  the  decline  in  the  importation 
from  the  United  States  in  1909,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  importation  from  Great 
Britain ;  whilst  it  was  in  force  the  United  Kingdom  regained  its  command,  and  supplied  96  per 
cent,  of  the  Canadian  imports.  The  anti-dumping  duty  has  now  been  removed  following  upon 
the  cessation  of  the  Canadian  manufacture  of  tinplates. 

It  should  be  noted  how  remarkable  has  been  the  growth  of  the  United  States  trade  with 
Canada.     You  will  see  that  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  their  domestic  production  of  tinplates 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  they  have  been  able  not  only  to  supply  all  their  own  needs 
but  have  had  an  exportable  surplus,  sent  chiefly  to  Canada. 

The  new  tariff  condition  introduced  by  the  proposed  reciprocal  arrangement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  that  Canada  will  now  be  able  to  import  tinplates  into  the 
United  States  free  instead  of  being  subject  to  a  duty  of  5s.  per  box  of  100  lbs.  This  will  certainly 
stimulate  the  Canadian  efforts  to  establish  a  tinplate  industry,  especially  seeing  how  closely  the 
tinplate  trade  is  allied  to  the  sheet  iron  industry  which  is  now  established  in  Canada.  It  will 
certainly  also  make  it  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Great  Britain  to  retain  her  tinplate 
position  in  the  Canadian  market,  let  alone  take  her  due  share  of  any  increase  in  the  Canadian 
demand. 

A  further  example  of  the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  reciprocity 
arrangement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
British  markets  equally  as  important  as  Canada  at  the  present  moment  which  can  be  captured 
by  the  United  States  if  they  develop  their  export  power.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
Australia,  where  a  5  per  cent,  preference  is  given  to  our  British  exports.  Under  the  recent 
Australian  tariff,  tinplates  have  been  put  upon  what  may  be  called  the  Empire  free  list,  that  is 
to  say,  British  tinplates  go  in  free  while  there  is  a  5  per  cent,  duty  on  the  importation  of 
tinplates  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  At  present  our  trade  with  Australia  in 
tinplates  is  practically  the  same  as  with  Canada.  In  1910  British  exports  to  Canada  were 
577.000  boxes,  and  to  Australia  563,000  boxes.  The  Australian  preference  has  been  of  enormous 
value  to  us,  and  should  Australia  now  follow  Canada's  example  and  put  tinplates  on  the  general 
free  list,  we  should  unquestionably  lose  this  market,  important  to  us  even  now.  and  potentially 
of  far  greater  value,  seeing  the  undoubted  advance  that  Australia  will  make  within  the  next 
decades.  There  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  in  a  very  short  time  be  as  large  a  consumer 
of  tinplates  as  the  United  States  itself.  Now  the  United  States,  as  shown  above,  produced  no 
less  than  12,031,000  boxes  of  tinplates  in  1908,  and  adding  importations  it  may  be  said  that  the 


*  Last  six  months  only. 
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United  States  consumption  now  exceeds  13,500,000  boxes.  If  the  present  rate  of  progress  is 
continued,  we  may  anticipate  the  day  wlien  Canada  will  use  as  many  tinplates  and  otlier 
manufactures  as  tlie  United  States  now  does,  while  Australia  will  not  lag  far  behind.  The 
consumption  of  tinplates  in  tlie  United  States  to-day  is  about  equal  to  tlie  wliole  output  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  every  reason,  tlierefore,  that  we  siiould  immediately  do  all  in  our  power  to 
retain  the  principle  of  preference  for  tlie  Empire.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  manufacturers, 
to  our  worliing  classes,  and  to  tlie  whole  principle  of  co-operation  between  the  partner  States  of 
the  King's  Dominions. 


Firm  No.  C.  1841. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Iron. 

You  ask  for  our  opinion  as  to  tlie  effect  on  Britisli  trade  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  Galvaaized  Iron 
aiTangement  between  Canada  and  tlie  United  States.  The  effect  of  tlie  removal  of  the  present 
Canadian  preference  of  ;>  per  cent,  on  galvanized  sheet  iron  enjoyed  by  British  over  American  iron 
imported  into  the  Canadian  market  would  undoubtedly  be  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  proportion 
of  the  Canadian  ti'ade  done  by  Great  Britain,  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  done  by  the  United 
States.  It  might  not  all  go  at  once,  as  firms,  such  as  our  own,  which  have  a  connection  in  Canada, 
would  make  a  fight  to  retain  it,  even  if  the  profit  was  a  small  one  ;  but  in  competitive  times,  when 
the  Americans  were  inclined  to  quote  low  jirices,  it  might  be  impossible  for  great  Britain  to 
compete  at  all.  This  o  per  cent,  preference  to  British  goods  just  about  represents  the  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States  manufacturer  in  respect  of  contiguity  and  greater  transport  facilities. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  Canadian  industry  arising  to 
supply  both  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  Imme  market.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that, 
in  view  of  the  facilities  which  will  now  be  offered  to  Canadian  manufacturers  tradina  with  the 
United  States,  there  may  be  a  transfer  of  British  works  to  Canada.  We  do  not  at  present  know 
whether  galvanized  iron  manufactured  in  Canada  would  have  to  be  manufactured  from  a  sheet 
rolled  in  Canada,  which  in  turn  would  hav?  to  be  made  from  a  steel  bar  produced  in  Canada,  in 
order  to  get  the  advantage  of  going  free  into  the  United  States.  The  desirability  of  manufacturing 
in  Canada  for  the  fiurpose  of  supplying  both  the  Canadian  and  United  States  markets  would 
chiefly  depend  upon  wliether  all  these  processes,  or  only  some  of  them,  would  be  necessitated  in 
order  to  escape  duty.  It  would  also  depend  upon  whether  there  was  any  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  existing  arrangement  was  going  to  be  continued,  as  no  firm  would  be  likely  to  embark 
large  capital  in  the  laying  down  of  works  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  doing  the  ITnited  States 
liusiness,  or  coming  to  some  terms  with  tliem,  if  there  were  a  probability  that  at  some  future 
time  the  duty  might  be  re-imposed  upon  galvanized  iron. 


Firm  No.  C.  301. 

Manufacturers  of  Wire,  AVire  Rope,  and  Wire  Netting. 

While  there  are  many  points  surrounding  the  proposed  agreement  of  great  importance  and  Wire 
interest  to  the  British  wire  trade,  it  would  appear  that  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  exportation 
of  these  classes  of  wire  from  this  country  to  Canada  would  not  be  large.  Unfortunately  at  the 
present  time  all  classes  of  iron  and  steel  wire,  the  subject  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  are 
admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  and  consequently  British  manufacturers,  so  far  as  these 
descriptions  are  concerned,  do  not  at  the  present  time  benefit  in  any  way  from  the  preferential 
tariff  granted  to  this  country  by  Canada. 

AVire  of  various  descriptions  is  manufactured  in  Canada  at  the  present  time,  but  in 
addition  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  round  wire  and  barb  fencing  wire  in  that 
market,  the  bulk  of  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  ligures,  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Three  explanations  for  this  may  be  ofiered.  First,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  it  is  a  common 
practice,  a  practice  freely  admitted  by  American  manufacturers,  to  export  wire  of  all  descriptions 
from  America  at  prices  substantially  lower  than  those  which  they  deem  acceptable  from  the 
home  trade,  in  which  they  are  protected  by  a  substantial  import  duty;  and  thereby 
derive  the  benefit  of  increased  production  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  costs 
through  the  whole  process  of  manufacture,  commencing  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  itself. 
Second,  the  wire  being  run  straight  into  Canada  by  vail  in  covered  trucks  is  likely 
to  arrive  at  its  destination  in  a  better  condition  than  when  sent  from  a  distance  across  the  sea 
A  large  proportion  of  the  round  wire  used  in  Canada  is  galvanized  and  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  patent  fencing.  This  wire  when  sent  from  this  country  has 
to  be  traiisliipped  several  times,  possibly  roughly  handled  by  stevedores,  and  in  addition  must 
incur  the  risk  of  weather  damage  at  various  points,  and  on  this  account  it  is  likely  that  tlie 
Americans  for  that  particular  trade  have  some  not  inconsiderable  advantage.  Third,  in 
the  case  of  barb  wire,  for  wliicli,  as  you  observe,  the  demand  in  Canada  is  large,  I  have 
been  informed  by   large    buyers    in    Canada    that   it   is   the  practice   of    the    American    Steel 
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and  Wire  Co.  to  offer  the  Canadian  jobbers  special  facilities,  sucli  as  relieving  them  of 
the  necessity  of  carrying  stock,  and  generally  simplifying  their  trade  as  far  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  insuring  them  a  substantial  profit  by  undertaking  not  to  approach  their 
customers  direct.  In  return  for  these  considerations  tlie  American  manufacturers  secure  from 
the  Canadian  jobbers  an  undertaking  not  to  buy  any  barb  wire  from  any  other  source  than 
themselves,  and  should  a  Canadian,  jobber  seek  to  bi-eak  away  from  this  arrangement  and  buy 
from  any  other  source,  all  tliese  conveniences  are  withdrawn  and  every  difliculty  thrown  in  the 
way  of  tlie  jobber  by  tlie  American  manufacturer,  even  going  so  far  as  to  seek  to  injure  him  by 
selling  direct  to  the  jobber's  customers.  It  can  readily  be  understood  tliat  under  such  a  system. 
higlily  developed,  the  jobber  finds  it  much  to  his  advantage  to  buy  barb  wire  from  the  United 
States,  even  though  he  maybe  paying  a  substantially  higher  price  than  that  at  wliich  he  could 
obtain  his  wire  from  this  country. 

The  point,  however,  in  the  proposed  arrangement  of  greatest  interest  to  the  British  wire 
manufacturers  is  as  to  the  much  vaunted  most-favoured-nation  clause,  which  is  claimed  to  secure 
to  this  country  ever.v  advantage  wliich  anotlier  nation  by  means  of  negotiation  is  able  to  secure 
for  herself.  As,  if  that  suggestion  is  well  founded,  and  this  country,  by  virtue  of  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause,  is  able  to  export  commodities  to  the  United  States  upon  the  same  terms 
upon  which  tliey  would  be  permitted  to  enter  from  Canada  under  this  arrangement,  the  following 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  wire  in  existence  at  present,  would,  as  the  result,  cease 
to  operate : — 


Rolled  rods 

Barb  fencing  wire 
Crucible  steel  wire 
Galvanized  wire,  Nos.  9,  12  and  13 


£16  8    per  ton. 

5  10  0 

9    5  0 

3    0  0 


It  is  conceivable  that  the  effect  of  any  such  modification  in  the  United  States  tarifl'  upon 
English  wire  would  result  either  in  a  large  importation  of  English  wire  into  that  country  or  a 
substantial  reduction  in  tlie  current  market  price,  either  of  which  happenings  could  not  fail  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  British  manufacturer.  In  the  one  case  the  British  manufacturer  would 
secure  additional  trade,  while  in  tlie  other  case  the  present  artificial  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
American  manufacturer  would  to  a  considerable  extent  be  removed. 


Mr.    S.    F.    edge. 


(S.  F.  Edge,  Ltd,  14  New  Burlington  Street,  London,  W.) 


Motor  Cars 


The  Canadian 

Market 


Competition  with 
United  States  oli 
America 


The  proposed  agreennMit  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  has  the  eflect  of  reducing  the 
British  preference  on  motor  ears  from  12j  per  cent,  to  Vi  per  cent,  in  tlie  Canadian  market,  tliat 
is  to  say,  whereas  motors  from  the  U.S.A.  had  to  pay  3.5  per  cent,  on  entering  Canada,  they  will 
only  have  to  pay  30  per  cent.,  whilst  the  duty  on  British  cars  remains  at  22i  per  cent. 

In  the  enormous  rivalry  there  lias  been  during  the  past  years  between  the  British  and  tlie 
U.S.A.  factories  the  latter  have  always  had  a  very  great  natural  advantage  by  being  next-door- 
neighbours,  thereby  enabling  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.A.  factories  to  continually  visit  the 
Canadian  centres  and  pusli  their  goods  on  the  Canadian  market.  Meanwhile  the  principal 
British  factories  have  done  their  best  to  study  the  requirements  of  their  Canadian  friends,  and  as 
far  as  possible  constructed  ears  to  suit  tlie  particular  requirements  of  the  country. 

The  price  question  has  always  been  a  diflicult  one  for  the  British  factories  to  contend  with, 
as  the  policy  of  the  leading  British  factories  has  ever  been  the  best  material  and  workmanship, 
and  permanent  reliability  has  been  their  keynote,  whilst  the  Americans  have  been  producing  cars 
for  the  most  part  of  a  cheaper  nature,  which  have  been  built  rather  with  the  idea  of  lightness  and 
cheapness.  It  is  against  tliis  cheaply  made  class  of  American  car  that  the  British  factories  have 
found  it  difficult  to  compete,  as  the  few  makers  of  really  high-class  American  cars  have  of 
necessity  to  charge  practically  the  same  price  for  their  cars  as  is  charged  for  the  high-class 
British  cars. 

After  many  years  of  rivalry  both  the  Canadian  retailer  and  the  motorist  have  learned  that 
it  is  economy  in  the  long  run  to  pay  a  little  more  to  have  a  car  which  is  reliable  and  lasts  without 
giving  continuous  trouble,  and  British  cars  in  Canada  have  undoubtedly  gained  the  enviable 
reputation  that  British  machinery  has  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  of  being  the  best 
and  most  permanently  reliable,  with  the  result  that  British  motor  exports  to  Canada  were 
rapidly  increasing.  Even  whilst  there  was  a  preference  in  favour  of  British  cars  of  12J  per  cent, 
the  American  cheap  cars  could  be  sold  in  Canada  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  the  good 
British  cars  of  equal  power,  but  the  diflerence  in  price  between  the  two  was  not  sufficient  to  tempt 
serious  and  experienced  motorists  to  invest  in  the  American  cars.  But  it  would  appear  p>robable 
that  the  fact  of  the  American  manfacturer  now  being  relieved  of  5  per  cent,  duty  will  enable  the 
American  cars  to  be  retailed  at  still  lower  and  more  favourable  terms,  which  will  undoubtedly  go 
far  to  tui-n  the  balance  in  their  favour. 


The  best  Bi-itisli  manufacturers  cannot  give  their  material,  workmanship,  and  relia- 
bility at  the  same  price  as  motors  built  on  the  chea))  American  lines,  and  the  fact  of  the  new 
tariff  will  probably  be  a  considerable  set-back  to  the  British  imports  into  Canada,  and  the  struggle 
will  once  more  have  to  be  renewed  under  still  more  unfavourable  eircumstauces  against  the 
American  competition,  just  at  a  time  when  it  appeared  the  British  motor  manufacturers  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  by  means  of  supplying  reliable  ears. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Canadian  dealer  as  a  British  colonist  prefers  to  be 
patriotic,  if  he  is  allowed  to  be,  and  at  heart  he  prefers  to  deal  in  British  goods,  but  if  he  is  shown 
a  motor  made  by  an  American  factory  which  lie  can  retail  at  a  lower  price  and  at  a  higher  profit 
than  he  can  obtain  on  British  motors,  he  not  unnaturally  will  prefer  to  deal  in  the  American 
goods,  and  in  consequence  he  will  necessarily  induce  the  purchaser  in  turn  to  believe  that  the 
American  goods  are  the  best,  and  thereby  the  sale  of  British  goods  will  be  diminished,  not 
because  they  are  dearer  in  regard  to  the  actual  value  given  for  money,  but  because  just  at  a  time 
when  the  rivalry  between  the  British  and  American  m.anufaeturers  at  its  height  considerable 
assistance  is  being  given  to  the  Americans  to  the  permanent  detriment  of  the  British  trade. 

There  would  not  seem  much  reason  for  a  British  manufacturer  to  start  a  factory  in  Canada 
when  the  U.S.. \.  is  such  a  far  larger  market,  and  everything  would  therefore  be  in  favour  of 
constructing  the  factory  in  the  U.S.A.  and  thus  avoid  the  4.5  per  cent,  duty  which  is  levied  on 
British  cars  entering  that  market ;  whereas  if  the  factory  were  built  in  Canada  and  the  majority 
of  cars  were  sold  in  the  U.S.A..  a  duty  would  have  to  be  paid  on  a  larger  number  of  cars  than  if 
the  factory  were  constructed  in  the  U.S.A. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  should  the  British  Government  come  to  some  new  arrangement 
with  Canada  on  a  mutuall.v  preferential  basis  that  would,  amongst  other  things,  reduce  the  duty 
on  British  cars  into  Canada,  and  again  give  it  the  12i  per  cent.,  or  a  greater  preference  over  the 
U.S.A.,  it  would  do  much  to  assist  in  reviving  the  introduction  of  British  motors  into  Canada, 
and  also  in  recovering  from  the  set-back  which  it  will  sutler  under  the  present  proposed  arrange- 
ment which  so    much  assists  the  U.S.A.  manufacturers. 


Mutual  Preference 


OTHER     OPINIONS. 


Messrs.  Gko.  JI.^sox-  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chelsea  Works,  Walham  Green,  London,  report  :—"  The  Sauces,  &c 
reduction  of  the  margin  of  British  preference  in  Canada  from  10  to  7i  per  cent.,  although  it  appears 
small,  nevertheless  has  a  levelling  up  etl'ect  to  the  disadvantage  of  English  manufacturers.  The 
preference  of  7k  per  cent,  on  Canadian  manufactures  going  into  the  L^nited  States  is  a  negligible 
advantage,  as,  so  far  as  we  know,  t!ic  Canadian  manufacture  of  tliis  viarticular  item  is  exceedingly 
small.  Generally,  tlie  competition  in  the  specified  goods  would,  under  this  agreement,  remain  where 
it  was  between  United  States  and  English  manufacturers  for  Canadian  trade,  and  the  former  would  have 
a  greater  advantage  than  heretofore.  As  the  materials  from  which  pickles,  sauces  and  tomato 
catsups  are  made  are  grown,  cultivated  or  produced  largely  in  the  United  States  and  the  home  country, 
Canada  would  have  natural   difficulties  [to  contend  with  as  manufacturers." 

AxoTHEit  LEADING  BRITISH  FiR.M,  wlio  for  trade  reasons  do  not  desire  their  name  disclosed, 
give  the  following  opinion  : — '"The  reduction  of  the  British  preference  to  7j  per  cent,  upon  goods  entering 
Canada  will  not.be  sufficient  to  seriously  harm  our  trade  with  the  Dominion,  but  any  further  reduction 
would  cause  us  serious  alarm.  As  regards  the  United  States  trade,  the  preference  which  Canada 
will  enjoy  on  pickles  and  sauces  will  not  at  present  hurt  the  British  manufacturer,  as  the  cost  of 
labour  and  raw  material  for  these  trades  in  Canada  will  must  probably  more  than  balance  the  preference 
in  Canada's  favour.  Generally  speaking,  we  are  unfavourable  to  the  agreement,  believing  it  to  be  a  first 
step  towards  complete  reciprocity,  which  we  view  with  alarm,  and  in  which  case,  we  should 
undoubtedly  be  i>bliged  to  open  a  factory  on  the  other  side." 

AxoTHEii  Leadlng  London  Fium  says :— "The  English  pickling  trade  is  likely  to  be  prejudiced  by  Pickles 
the  new  arrangement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in  our  opinion  the  British  preference 
of  10  per  cent,  given  by  Canada  that  enables  us  to  secure  orders  for  that  market,  and  personally  we  can 
make  but  little  headway  in  America  owing  to  the  40  per  cent,  duty  which  they  force  on  us  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  in  our  home  market,  American  manufacturers  of  pickles,  &c.,  competing  severely 
with  us,  and  this  certainly  becomes  a  very  one-sidefl  arrangement." 


Another  British  Pickle  Fir.m  says  ;—■' There  is  no  question  that  the  proposed  agreement 
referred  to,  will  certainly  at  any  rate  have  the  tendency  to  turn  all  the  inquiries  of  Canadian  buyers 
towards  the  American  market  to  test  the  real  advantage  they  are  obtaining  under  the  new  agreement, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  benefit  obtained  by  the  new  tariff  must  adversely  affect  the  sauce  and 
pickle  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  compete  with  the  American  tomato  ketchup  which  has  an 
extensive  sale." 


Glycerine 


Messrs.  John  Knight,  Ltd.,  Royal  Primrose  Soap  Works,  Silvertown,  ►London,  say  :— "  If  it  is 
intended  that  crude  glycerine  should  be  allowed  to  enter  Canada  from  this  country  free,  and  to  the 
United  States  from  Canada  free,  I  think  the  probabilities  are  that  the  arrangement  will  tend  to  increase 
the  trade  in  British-made  crude  glycerine  with  the  United  States  through  Canada,  that  is.  unless  some 
very  stringent  regulation  is  passed  whereby  only  Canadian-made  glycerine  can  reach  the  Lfnited  States 
from  Canada.  There  still  remain,  however,  in  any  case  a  considerable  incentive  for  Canada  to  export 
the  wliole  of  her  product  of  crude  glycerine  to  the  United  States  and  replace  same  for  her  oiv'n  use  by 
purchases  from  this  country,  so  tliat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  new  arrangement  will  give  any 
considerable  impetus  to  the  erection  of  soap  works  in  Canada.'' 


Messrs.  Hodgson  &.  Simpson.  Ltd..  Bebington,  near  Birkenhead,  say:  — "In  our  opinion  the 
reciprocity  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  cannot  do  other  than  benefit  Canada,  and 
we  do  not  think  it  can  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  British  trade  with  Canada.  Glycerine  is  a 
by-product,  and  can  only  be  produced  inCanada  in  proportion  to  the  soapand  candles  manufactured  there. 
The  removal  of  the  duty  on  glycerine  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  or  r.'ce  ver^a  cannot  in  any  way 
aSect  the  glycerine  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present  the  world's  consumption  of 
glycerine  is  fast  overtaking  the  world's  production.  There  is  no  means  of  increasing  the  world's 
production  as  there  is  no  source  for  glycerine  other  than  the  soapraaker  and  the  candlemaker,  who  in 
the  course  of  their  manufacture  recover  glycerine  from  the  fats  they  use  as  a  by-product.  The  present 
imports  of  glycerine  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  the  value  of  .£26,000.  This  merely 
represents  the  surplus  required  in  Canada  over  and  above  the  Canadian  production.  If  Canada  supplies 
herself  from  the  United  States,  then  the  United  States  will  have  to  draw  additional  quantity  from  the 
United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere.  Soap  works  can  only  exist  in  a  protectionist  country  such  as  Canada  to 
the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  soap  in  that  country.  Canada  is  already  over  supplied  with  soap 
works." 


Biscuits 


Messrs.  Huntley  &  Palmkks,  Ltd., 
moment  too  complex  to  enable  us  to  give 
levied  upon  British  biscuits  in  Canada,  a 
to  the  marine  freight,  has  hitherto  proved 
preferential  rate.      In  the  United  States 
costing  more  than  1.')  cents  per  pound,  with 
prohibitive;  but  siiice  the  United  States 
the  question  arises  whether  our  Foreign 
goods,  and  thus  give  them  a  better  chaue 


Ueading,  write  :-~-"The  position  appears  to  us  at  the  present 

a  delinite  reply  to  your  enquiry.     Unfortunately  the  tariff 

;  also  in  our  other  Dominions  beyo7id  the  seas,  when  added 

a  barrier  to  trade  of  an  important  eliaracter,  in  spite  of  the 

the  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  sweetened  biscuits 

a  similar  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  packages,  is  practically 

ave  agreed  to  let  similar  Canadian  goods  in  at  25  per  cent.. 

Office  may  not   obtain  a  similar  concession   for    British 

e  of  success  in  the  LTnited  States." 


Messrs.  Macfaut..\ne,  Lang  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Victoria  Biscuit  Works,  Glasgow,  say;  — "In  our 
opinion  this  arrangement,  if  carried  thmugli,  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  British  biscuit 
trade.  Under  existing  conditions  we  believe  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  enlarged  British  trade  with 
Canada,  and  the  proposed  reduction  in  duty  would,  we  think,  tend  to  bring  United  States  manufactures 
still  more  strongly  into  competition  witli  British  manufactures." 

Messrs.  William  Ciiawkord  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fairfield  Biscuit  Works,  Liverpool,  say  : — "We  do  a 
considerable  business  in  the  Canadian  market,  and  while  we  have  no  decided  opinion  to  offer,  we 
scarcely  think  that  tl-.e  alteration  in  the  United  States  terms  will  seriously  affect  the  imports  from  this 
country." 

Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Biscuit  Manufacturers,  Bishop  Street,  Dul)lin,  write:—"  We 
are  of  course  consiilerably  interested  in  this  matter,  as  we  send  a  good  share  of  our  manufacture  to 
Canada,  and  so  far  as  we  can  look  into  the  future,  the  proposed  arrangement  would  be  decidedly 
injurious  to  our  business,  in  so  far  as  it  came  into  competition  with  .-Vmerican." 

Anothku  Important  Firm  of  British  exporters  Jsay :—"  We  regi-et  the  prospect  of  a  reduction 
in  the  margins  of  preference,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  of  course  tend  to  increase  .Imerican 
competition.  However,  with  the  mai'gins  wliich  it  is  proposed  would  still  obtain,  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  proposed  changes  would  very  seriously  affect  the  British  liiseuit  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  tliat  on  account  of  the  continued  development  and  increasing  prosperity  of  Canada,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  further  increase  in  business." 


Confectionery 


31essrs.  J.  S.  Fitv  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bristol,  write  : — "It  is  evident  that  the  reduction  of  the  British 
preference  on  confectionery  entering  Canada  from  12i  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  must  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States,  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  eft'ect  will  be  very  prejudicial 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  United  States  tarifi'  is  so  high  that  our  manufactures  are  practically 
excluded." 


The  Tariff  Commission, 

7  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.^V■. 
yiarck  6th,  191L 


Printed  by  Wightman  Mountain  &  Andrews,  Ltd.,  31  &  33  Victoria  Street^  S:W. 
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